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es THE HonorasB_e Harry S. TRUMAN 
c President of the United States 
e 
r An address delivered at the Chapel of the Four Chaplains, 
re Philadelphia, February 3, 1951. 
le 
d — chapel commemorates something more than an act of bravery 
“ or courage. It commemorates a great act of faith in God. 


The four chaplains in whose memory this shrine was built were not 


c required to give their lives as they did. They gave their lives without 
rt being asked. When their ship was sinking, they handed out all the life 
d preservers that were available and then took off their own and gave 
d them away in order that four other men might be saved." 


Mora Cope 

Those four chaplains actually carried out the moral code which we 
. are all supposed to live by. They obeyed the Divine Commandment 
that men should love one another. They really lived up to the moral 
standard that declares: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

They were not afraid of death because they knew that the word of 
God is stronger than death. Their belief, their faith, in His word 
enabled them to conquer death. 





1 This incident occurred in February, 1943, when the troopship Dorchester 
was torpedoed and sunk. 
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This is an old faith in our country. It is shared by all our churches 
and all our denominations. These four men represented the Protestant, 
the Catholic and the Jewish beliefs. Each of these beliefs teaches that 
obedience to God and love for one’s fellow man are the greatest and 
strongest things in the world. 

We must never forget that this country was founded by men who 
came to these shores to worship God as they pleased. Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants, all came here for this great purpose. 

They did not come here to do as they pleased—but to worship God 
as they pleased, and that is an important distinction. 


Unity Unber Gop 


The unity of our country comes from this fact. The unity of our 
country is a unity under God. It is a unity in freedom, for the service 
of God is the perfect freedom. 

If we remember our faith in God, if we live by it as our fore- 
fathers did, we need have no fear for the future. 

Today, many people have become fearful. If we reaffirm our com- 
mon faith, we can overcome these fears. 

This does not mean that we can always be sure what the future will 
bring. We cannot always know what the outcome of events will be. As 
President Lincoln once said: “The Almighty has His own purposes.” 

But we need not be afraid of the outcome if we go on trying to do 
the right thing as God gives us to see the right. 

That is what we are trying to do in the world today. We are trying 
to establish world peace, so that all men can live together in brother- 
hood and in freedom. And to do that, we are working with other na- 
tions to create the rule of law in the world. 

What does this rule of law mean? Let me give you an example. 
In the early days of our Western frontier, law and order were not yet 
established. Disputes were settled in favor of the man who was quickest 
on the draw. Outlaws terrorized whole communities. 

Men who wanted to see law and order prevail had to combine against 
the outlaws. They had to arm themselves. At times they had to fight. 
After they had put down lawless violence, the courts took over and 
justice was established. And then it was possible for all citizens to 
get on with the important work of building up their own communities, 
paving the streets and building new schools, and giving all people a 
chance at the right kind of life. 
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This is just what we are trying to do today in the international 
field. If we can put a stop to international aggression, order can be 
established and the people of the world can go ahead full speed with 
the constructive tasks of peace. 

We are not trying to do this job by ourselves. We could not do it 
by ourselves if we tried. We are acting as one member of a whole 
community of nations dedicated to the concept of the rule of law in 
the world. As in all other communities, the members of this com- 
munity of nations have many different ideas and interests and do not 
all speak with one voice. Some are cautious and some are impatient. 

We cannot always have our own way in this community. But we 
F have a tremendous responsibility to lead and not to hang back. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERSHIP 


Fate has made this country a leader in the world. We shirked our 
responsibility in the Nineteen Twenties. We cannot shirk it now. We 
must assume that responsibility now, and it will take everything we 
have—all the brains and all the resources that we can mobilize. 

Leadership carries with it heavy responsibilities. Good leaders do 
not threaten to quit if things go wrong. They expect cooperation, of 
course, and they expect everyone to do his share, but they do not stop 
to measure sacrifices with a teaspoon while the fight is on. 

We cannot lead the forces of freedom from behind. 

The job we face is a hard one. Perhaps it will be harder in the 
few years immediately ahead than it will be in the years thereafter. 
If we can get over the present crisis successfully—if we can restrain 
aggression before it bursts out into another World War, then things 
will be easier in the future. And I think we can do this. We can’t be 
sure, of course, but there is good reason to hope for success. 

In recent months, the United Nations has been faced by a serious 
challenge. But it is meeting that challenge courageously, and it is still 
man’s best hope of establishing the rule of law in the world. 

General Eisenhower has brought home the report that the people 
of Europe, in spite of their difficulties and their many problems, want 
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to preserve their freedom. He has told us of the effort they are mak- 
ing. They are working very hard, and if we all work together, we 
can be successful. 
SUNSHINE PATRIOTS 
When things look hard, there are always a lot of people who want 


to quit. We had people like that in the Revolutionary War, and we I 
have had them in every war and every crisis of our history. Thomas 
Paine called them the summer soldiers and sunshine patriots. If we = 
had listened to them, we would never have been a free and independent | 
nation. We would never have had a strong and prosperous country. ° 
We would not be strong enough now to stand up against Communist P di 
aggression and tyranny. 0 
The sacrifices that are being made today by the men and women ” 


of this country are not being made in vain. Our men are in Korea . 
because we are trying to prevent a world-wide war. The men who . 
have died in Korea have died to save us from the terrible slaughter and . 
destruction which another world war would surely bring. 8 

Their sacrifices are being made in the spirit of the four chaplains , 
to whose memory this chapel is dedicated. They are being made in 


defense of the great religious faiths which make this chapel a place of i 
worship. These sacrifices are being made for the greatest things in this 


I have faith that the great principles for which our men are fight- } 


( 
life, and for the things beyond this life. 3 
ing will prevail. ) 

| 


Few Catholic Negroes 


There are in the United States about thirteen millions of Negroes, the 
vast majority of whom are citizens by birth of this country. Of these mil- 
lions, over eight million profess no religious belief whatsoever. Altogether, 
there are about 350,000 Negroes who are Catholics. That means that out 
of every hundred Negroes, there are about three Catholics. Three out of 
every hundred! It is a disturbing and saddening figure. Whatever the rea- 
sons for this violent contrast, I merely state the fact——Most Rev. Patrick 
O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington. ' 








The Community and Private Property 


GeraArpD Leg, M.A., LL.B. 


Reprinted from Tue Irish EccrestasticaL Recorp* 


N THE aftermath of a war which 

has gravely disturbed the order of 
an ancient continent, the fundamental 
concept of private ownership has 
emerged as a central theme of world 
discussion. What is to be the pattern 
of the new structure of economic ex- 
istence? The war between the “haves” 
and the “have nots” among the na- 
tions may have ended, but a similar 
war between individuals and between 
groups has only just warmed on its 
way. 

The order of society which came 
into being in Europe with the passing 
of the communal spirit of the Middle 
Ages, and which persisted more or 
less intact until the first World War, 
was based on individual units; in the 
economic sphere, on the individual 
entrepreneur and private initiative, 
and in the political realm, on the 
sovereign national state. There was 
much in that order which was unat- 
tractive; there was much, too, which 
was positively pagan. While many 
of the sixteenth-century “reformers,” 
but newly grown rich from monastic 
loot, demanded a philosophy of life 
in which the sanctity of property 


would become the keystone of the 
economic life in those lands where 
they were destined to govern, it is 
not surprising to find Melanchthon 
upholding the principles of liberty 
and of private property, but, in his 
attempt to sustain the Protestant 
princes in confiscating the wealth of 
the religious orders, likewise assert- 
ing that those who made bad use of 
their property might be deprived of 
it by political authorities. 

It was left, however, to the ruth- 
lessness of the Industrial Revolution 
to complete the enslavement of the 
poor by the newly rich in many areas, 
and, particularly in England, to herd 
that new class of human beings—the 
proletariat—within the confines of 
hideous industrial cities. This op- 
pression of the weak begot the neces- 
sity for trade unions, and such unions 
provided weapons for the intensifica- 
tion of the class war which, in its 
turn, gave food for the doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin. And these doctrines 
today bid fair to capture the imagi- 
nations of hungry and much abused 
peoples, and to fill the vacuum cre- 
ated by the ruin of an old order. A 


* 41-42 Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland, August, 1950. 
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hungry people cannot digest the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith; a property- 
less people cannot understand why 
money should create money; a ruined 
people cannot conceive the virtues of 
liberty; for liberty, being a relative 
thing, loses its meaning in a scene 
of desolation. 

It was the claim of the rulers of 
both Germany and Italy prior to the 
war that there had been achieved in 
those countries a bloodless economic 
revolution which had destroyed the 
worst features of the laissez-faire doc- 
trines, and restored, with a reason- 
able element of equality, the essential 
requirements of order and authority. 
But these experiments of the radical 
conservatives have now passed into 
history, and today the people of Eu- 
rope are faced with the impact of two 
inconsistent philosophies of economic 
life. For the people of Eastern Europe 
have, for some time past, experienced 
the rigid application of Marxian prin- 
ciples in many spheres of public econ- 
omy, in contrast to the rather hastily 
erected conservative principles of the 


West. 


PLato’s REPUBLIC 


This social upheaval in Europe 
calls to our minds the remedies advo- 
cated by political thinkers for similar 
problems in the past, and it is indeed 
both profitable and interesting to ex- 
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amine some of their suggested te. 
forms. Can there be any greater evil, 
Plato asks, than discord or distrac. 
tion and plurality where unity ought 
to reign? or any greater good than 
the bond of unity? And there is unity, 
he says, where there is community of 
pleasures and pains—where all the 
citizens are glad or grieved on the 
same occasions of joy and sorrows, 
Yes; and where there is no common, 
but only private, feeling, a State is 
disorganized—where you have one 
half of the world triumphing and the 
other plunged in grief at the same 
events happening to the city or the 
citizen.* 

Accordingly, in Plato’s perfect re- 
public, private property could have 
no existence, but all the citizens 
would be affected, as far as might be, 
by the same pleasures and pains, be- 
cause all would be of one opinion 
about what was near and dear to 
them, and, as they would have noth- 
ing but their persons which they could 
call their own, law-suits and com- 
plaints would have no_ existence 
among them. 

After thirty years of meditation 
and experience, we find Plato recon- 
sidering these matters which had al- 
ways been dear to his heart, viz., the 
constitution of the city state. And, 
in the Laws? he concedes that the 
communism of the Republic is im: 


1 Plato, Republic v., 461. (See Jowett’s translation: Oxford, 1908.) 


2See Taylor, The Laws of Plato. London: Dent & Co. (1934), p. 126. 
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practicable. In this latter tract, the 
principle of private property is ad- 
mitted, but the evils of an inequitable 
distribution are guarded against. 
“Qur society,” he says, “must have 
neither gold nor silver, nor yet much 
making of profits from mechanic 
crafts or usury. . . . Wherefore we 
have said, and said more than once, 
that concern for possessions should 
take the lowest place in our esteem; 
for whereas the objects oi universal 
interest to man are in all three, inter- 
est in possessions, rightly pursued, 
holds the third and lowest rank, the 
interest of the body is second, of the 
soul first.””* 

Pursuing his theory, he stresses 
the fact that in a society which is to 
be immune from the most fatal dis- 
orders, there must be no place for 
penury in any section of the popula- 
tion, nor yet for opulence, as both 
breed either consequence. The limit 
on the side of penury is the value of 
an allotment. The legislator may per- 
mit the acquisition of twice, thrice or 
even four times its value. If, how- 
ever, a man acquires further posses- 
sions from treasure trove, donation 
or business in excess of this measure, 
the State is entitled to the surplus. 

Aristotle accepts the principle of 
private property, but he regards it as 
a more or less disagreeable necessity 





3 Laws, v., p. 743. 
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incidental to the maintenance of life. 
and hence as a function of the house- 
hold, but the lowest of its functions. 
The natural modes of acquiring 
wealth, he thinks, are those through 
which mere necessary subsistence is 
procured. On the other hand the un- 
natural methods of acquisition are 
those which aim, not at the mere 
maintenance of life, but at endless 
accumulation of wealth. By the lend- 
ing of money at interest, money is 
made to reproduce itself instead of 
being applied to the procurement of 
the needs of life. Such a mode of 
acquisition, in Aristotle’s view, has 
no logical justification and is wholly 
unnatural.‘ 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


These truly democratic principles 
of Greek philosophy may seem, to us 
modernists, tempered too deeply with 
the spirit of idealism, yet it is signi- 
ficant that, after many centuries from 
which he could learn of the indispu- 
table nature of man’s inequality, 
Thomas More produced his delight- 
ful Utopia, in the introduction to 
which he says: “I am persuaded that 
until property is taken away, there 
can be no equitable or just distribu- 
tion of things, nor can the world be 
happily governed.” In Utopia, the 
gentle spirit of More revolted against 


+Dunning, A History of Political Theories (1902), p. 60. See also, Jowett, Aristotle’s 


Politics. Oxford (1916). 
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the super-smugness of a vulgar ma- 
terialistic age, and this produced a 
classic of socialist idealism in a very 
realistic era. 

His conception of an imaginary 
country whose inhabitants choose 
their own rulers, hold all property in 
common, and work only nine hours 
a day, and in which a public system 
of education prevails, excessive pun- 
ishments are unknown, and everyone 
enjoys complete freedom to worship 
God—not merely reflects the perfect 
commonwealth, but anticipates many 
social reforms. The fact that five of 
these marks of More’s ideal State 
have become realities in many lands, 
and that the sixth—the common own- 
ership of property—has been exten- 
sively adopted in Soviet Russia, are 
events which More himself could 
scarcely have conceived within the 
realm of concrete reality. Could he 
have foreseen that the achievement 
of communal ownership would have 
been accompanied by the abandon- 
ment of so many of the other reforms 
in the lands where it has prospered, 
he would well have wished Utopia to 
remain within the sphere of literary 
phantasy, and never to become a pro- 
gram of social reform. 

From the spirit of More to that of 
Rousseau is a rather far cry, yet the 
emotion which impelled their writ- 
ings is essentially the same. Rous- 
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seau felt only contempt for the boast. 
ed civilization of the age, and loved 
to picture the natural state of man in 
which he found an animal weaker 
than some, and less agile than others, 
but, taking him all round, the most 
advantageously organized of any, 
“T see him satisfying his hunger at the 
first oak,” he said, “and slaking his 
thirst at the first brook; finding his 
bed at the foot of the tree that af. 
forded him a repast, and, with that, 
all his wants supplied.”> With Rous. 
seau, as with Plato and More, the 
root cause of inequality and suffering 
in civil society centered on the ques 
tion of property. Continuing his ar- 
gument from the basis of the natural 
state of man, Rousseau says: 

The first man, who, having enclosed 
a piece of ground, bethought himself 
of saying, This is Mine, and found peo- 
ple simple enough to believe him, was 
the real founder of civil society. From 
how many crimes, wars and murders, 
from how many horrors and misfortunes 
might not anyone have saved mankind, 
by pulling up the stakes, or filling up 
the ditch, and crying to his fellows, 
“Beware of listening to this impostor; 
you are undone if you once forget that 
the fruits of the earth belong to us all, 
and the earth itself to nobody.”® 

While the writings of Rousseau 
may have had a strong influence on 
the course of the French Revolution, 
nevertheless the doctrines of the theo- 
retical communists are tempered 


5 The Origin of Inequality (Everyman’s Series), p. 177. 


6 Ibid. p. 207. 
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greatly by the spirit of academic rea- 
soning. It was left to the ingenuity 
of Marx to provide the practical out- 
let for these ideas. Developing his 
labor theory of value, Marx asserts’ 
that the value of any object consists 
merely in the number of units of 
socially necessary labor-time that are 
embodied in it. The laborer, how- 
ever, does not receive the full product 
of his toil, but only sufficient com- 
modities to maintain him. These rep- 
resent only a fraction of the value 
which he has created, and, with the 
extension of machinery, the fraction 
becomes increasingly smaller. All 
the rest goes to the capitalist who pro- 
duces nothing. After the success of 
the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, 
the early decrees, applying the doc- 
trines of Marx, asserted the principle 
of communal farming, land national- 
ization, and seizure of the factories 
by the workers. These achievements 
Marxism seeks to give to all peoples 
by the weapons of the class war and 
world revolution. 

Proceeding from the realm of phi- 
losophy to that of political science, it 
is interesting to note that the ideas 
of Marx have been incorporated in 
the Fundamental Law of the Russian 
Federal Soviet Republic adopted by 
the Fifth Congress of Soviets at the 
session of 10th July, 1918. It is pro- 
vided in section 3 of that Constitution 
that in order to establish the sociali- 
zation of land, private ownership of 


T Das Kapital. 
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land is abolished; all land is declared 
national property, and is handed over 
to the workers, without compensa- 
tion, on the basis of an equitable di- 
vision, carrying with it the right of 
use only. The fundamental aim be- 
hind the decree is stated to be: the 
ending of all exploitation of man by 
man, the abolition forever of the di- 
vision of society into classes, the 
ruthless suppression of all exploiters, 
the realization of the Socialist or- 
ganization of society, and the estab- 
lishment of the triumph of Socialism 
in all countries. 


MACHIAVELLI 


It was not merely the social reform- 
ers who gave their attention to this 
problem of property, for its import- 
ance was recognized by most of the 
political thinkers. Machiavelli, in the 
fifteenth century, being no idealist, 
regarded man as having by nature 
endless desires, and held the craving 
for additional satisfaction for them 
was the mainspring of all human ae- 
tions. One of the most potent of 
those desires was that which found 
satisfaction in private property. Ac- 
cordingly, he declared, “men more 
readily forgot the death of a father 
than the loss of a patrimony.” Exe- 
cutions should, in consequence, be 
reasonably few, but confiscations 
none at all.* Calvin, as one might 
expect, recognized fully the sanctity 
of property, and, in his view, the ob- 


8 Machiavelli, The Prince, ch. 17. 
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jects of civil government included the 
preservation of order, liberty and 
property.® 
AUTHOR OF 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONALISM 

In Locke, however, we find the true 
architect of modern English constitu- 
tionalism. Falling under suspicion 
in the reign of Charles II, he fled to 
Holland, where he remained until the 
imposition of William and Mary. On 
his return to England, he published 
Two Treatises of Civil Government. 
Locke wrote for successful men of 
property who had led the opposition 
to the Stuarts, and while his main 
doctrines outline the philosophical 
basis of constitutional monarchy, his 
theory of property is a masterly ex- 
hibition of the individualism of pri- 
vate ownership. The essence of his 
theory is that, while primarily all 
things are common to all men, as 
soon as any individual has incorpo- 
rated his labor in any particular ob- 
ject, he has made it his particular 
property. “Whatsoever, then, he re- 
moves out of the state that nature 
hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labor with, and joined to 
it something that is his own, and 
thereby makes it his property.”?° 

This individualism of private own- 
ership has remained a marked fea- 
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ture of English life up to the present 
time. The modifying influence of 
natural law doctrines had, particu- 
larly in England, spent its forc: with 
the acceptance of the view, in the 
nineteenth century, that law implies 
a command of the sovereign,’ and 
with the development of a more ma- 
terialistic outlook on life than the 
eighteenth century would tolerate. 
The widespread revival of the con- 
cepts of natural law on the Continent 
and in America, because of the desire 
to restore a closer connection be 
tween law and morality, and because 
of the dissatisfaction felt with meth- 
ods of thought which made positive 
law depend for its validity on human 
authority alone, has made little head- 
way in England.’? Consequently, 
the Continental theory of the abuse 
of rights, which required a conception 
of law beyond positive law to guide 
the courts in nullifying the immoral 
exercise of legal rights, has no definite 
place in English legal theory. The 
classic case so often quoted as em- 
bodying the English attitude to the 
sanctity of property is that of Brad- 
ford Corporation v. Pickles. It was 
held by the House of Lords, in that 
case, that the owner of land contain- 
ing underground water which perco- 
lates by undefined channels, and flows 


® Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book 1v. 
10 Locke, Treatises of Civil Government, ii., ch. 5. 


11 Austin defines positive law as law set by political superiors to political inferiors. 


See Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence, 13th ed., p. 5. 


12 See Salmond, Jurisprudence, 9th ed., p. 32. 


18 (1895) A. C. 567. 
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to the land of a neighbor, has the 
right to divert or appropriate the 
percolating water within his own land 
so as to deprive his neighbor of it. 
This right is the same whatever his 
motive may be, whether bona-fide to 
improve his own land, or maliciously 
to injure his neighbor, or to induce 
his neighbor to buy him out. 


THe Macna CHARTA 


At a time when the chief wealth of 
the realm consisted of land, it is in- 
teresting to note that, in England, the 
right to freehold estate was recog- 
nized and safeguarded by legislation, 
for it was enacted by the Magna 
Charta in the reign of Edward I, in 
1297, that no freeman should be dis- 
seized of his freehold but by the 
lawful judgment of his peers or the 
law of the land. The guarantee was 
extended in 1331 to prohibit the sei- 
sure of any man’s lands, tenements, 
goods or chattels “against the form 
of the Great Charter and the law of 
the land.”?* 

Within the terms of this guarantee, 
however, the institution of attainder 
for treason or felony involved cor- 
ruption of the blood so as to lose its 
inheritable quality. In the case of 
attainder for high-treason, the lands 
were forfeited absolutely to the 
Crown. In the case of petit-treason 
they escheated to the lord of the fee. 
By the Forfeitures Act, 1870, how- 
ever, all attainder or corruption of 


145 Ed. iii., ch. ix. 
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the blood was abolished in respect of 
treason or felony. 

This prohibition of punishment by 
the confiscation of property has be- 
come a common feature in demo- 
cratic constitutions. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States makes pro- 
vision for this policy by the prohibi- 
tion of bills of attainder which inflict 
punishment without a judicial trial, 
and which in the case of Fletcher v. 
Peak** were described as legislative 
acts which “may affect the life of an 
individual or confiscate his property 
or both.” A Spanish Bill of Rights 
approved, in 1945, by the Cortes pro- 
vided that confiscation of private 
property will never be imposed as a 
sentence. That this ancient penalty 
has not, however, been abandoned is 
amply illustrated by certain recent 
treason trials on the Continent in 
which the confiscation of the property 
of the accused in many cases fol- 
lowed directly on the imposition of 
the death penalty. 

The right to the private ownership 
of property is recognized in the con- 
stitutions of all democratic States. 
But the right is rarely an absolute 
one, and may be limited in the inter- 
ests of the community, but only by 
legislation previously determined. 
The constitutions of the nineteenth 
century visualized the payment of 
full compensation for property so 
taken for the public use. Thus the 
Constitution of the Kingdom of Nor- 


156 Cr. Rep. 138. 
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way provides’® that “neither landed 
nor movable property may in any 
case be confiscated,” but that, “if the 
welfare of the State shall demand that 
any person shall surrender his mova- 
ble or immovable property for the 
public use, he shall receive full com- 
pensation from the Treasury.” 

This Constitution indeed breathes 
the spirit of a past age, for provision 
is made in Article 107 for the perma- 
nent retention of the ancient Odelsret, 
which is the right to complete owner- 
ship of land in country districts, in- 
cluding the right of redemption of 
the property by the family, within 
three years, if it has been sold. It is 
likewise provided that the Aasaederet, 
or the right of the eldest son to retain 
possession of the property at a mod- 
erate price, may not be abolished. 
The precise conditions under which 
the rights should continue to the 
greatest benefit of the State and ad- 
vantage of the country population 
were required to be determined by 
the Parliament.** 

The Constitution of Belgium like- 
wise determines that no one may be 
deprived of his property except for 
a public purpose, and in the cases, 
and according to the forms, estab- 
lished by law, and in consideration 
of a just compensation previously de- 
termined."® 





16 (1814) Articles 104 and 105. 
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The Constitution of the United 
States of Mexico provides a very defi. 
nite advance towards the idea of the 
development of small holdings and 
the equitable distribution of public 
wealth. The historic Article 27 ree. 
ognizes the possession of private 
property, for it is therein provided, 
inter alia, that the ownership of lands 
and waters comprised within the lim. 


its of the national territory is vested | 


originally in the Nation, which has 
had, and has, the right to transmit 
title thereof to private persons, there- 
by constituting private property. 
While property may not be expropri- 
ated except for reasons of public 
utility, and upon payment of com- 
pensation, the Article further pro- 
vides that the Nation shall have, at 
all times, the right to impose on pri- 
vate property such limitations as the 
public interest may demand, as well 
as the right to regulate the develop- 
ment of natural resources which are 
susceptible of appropriation, in order 
to conserve them, and equitably to 
distribute the public wealth. For this 
purpose necessary measures might be 
taken to divide large landed holdings, 
and such acquisition should be con- 
sidered as taken for public utility. 
The Constitutions which emerged 
after the Peace Settlement of 1919 
would appear to illustrate another 


17See H. L. Braekstad, The Constitution of Norway. 


18 (1831) Article 11. 
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stage in the drive towards socializa- 
tion, and the equal distribution of 
property. For it was provided by Ar- 
ticle 109 of the Constitution of the 
Czechoslovak Republic that expropri- 
ation of private property might take 
place only in virtue of a law, and on 
payment of compensation, “save in 
so far as it may be now or hereafter 
provided by law that compensation 
shall not be given.” While property 
was guaranteed by the Weimar Con- 
stitution of the German Reich, it was 
likewise provided’? that expropria- 
tion might be effected only for the 
benefit of the general community and 
upon the basis of law. Compensation 
should be paid, “save in so far as 
might be otherwise provided by a law 
of the Reich.” These provisions re- 
flect, indeed, a different spirit from 
the nineteenth-century doctrine of 
“full compensation.” The Weimar 
provision, that the ownership of prop- 
erty entails obligations, and that its 
use must at the same time serve the 
common good, in like measure, dic- 
tates a policy fundamentally at vari- 
ance with the laissez-faire ruling in 
the Bradford Corporation case 
(supra). The more recent Constitu- 
tion of the Portuguese Republic” 
echoes this spirit of Weimar, for it is 
provided by Article 8 that while the 
tight of property is recognized as 
one of the individual guarantees of 


—_—_— 


19 Article 153. 
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the Portuguese citizen, it is under- 
stood that it should be exercised with- 
out injuring the rights of third par- 
ties, or damaging the interests of so- 
ciety or the principles of morality. 


“Rerum NovarRuM” 


The Constitution of Ireland ex- 
presses a basic philosophy in relation 
to private ownership which finds its 
clearest expression in the doctrines of 
St. Thomas and Pope Leo XIII. A 
statement of natural right, in funda- 
mental conflict with the dictates of 
the Mexican and early Russian Con- 
stitutions (supra), is contained in the 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum, which 
stresses the individual right which 
every man has by nature to the pos- 
session of private property. This 
right, inherent in man’s rational be- 
ing, embraces not merely the fruits 
of the earth, but the soil itself. Like- 
wise, the Encyclical continues, the 
fact that God has given the earth for 
the use and enjoyment of the whole 
human race can in no way be a bar 
to the owning of private property. 
For God has granted the earth to 
mankind in general not in the sense 
that all, without distinction, can deal 
with it as they like, but rather that 
no part of it was assigned to any one 
in particular, and that the limits of 
private possession have been left to 
be fixed by man’s own industry and 


20 Approved by the National Plebiscite on March 19, 1933. 
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by the laws of individual races. Here, 
indeed, is the refutation of Rousseau’s 
cry that the fruits of the earth belong 
to us all, and the earth itself to no- 
body. 

That the theory of Locke and the 
doctrines of Pope Leo have much in 
common up to a certain point, is 
made clear from the reasoning in 
Rerum Novarum. 

Now, when man thus turns the ac- 

tivity of his mind and the strength of 
his body towards procuring the fruits 
of nature [said the Pope] by such act 
he makes his own that portion of na- 
ture’s field which he cultivates— that 
portion on which he leaves, as it were, 
the impress of his individuality; and 
st cannot be but just that he should 
possess that portion as his very own, 
and have a right to hold it without any 
one being justified in violating that 
right. 
This title to ownership by first occu- 
pancy, and by labor, relates merely 
to things without an owner; like the 
res nullius of Roman Law which could 
be brought in commercio by being 
effectively appropriated. This doc- 
trine of Pope Leo, of course, has no 
application where a man labors on 
the property of another. For he rec- 
ognizes that those who do not possess 
the soil contribute their labor, and 
that, hence, it may truly be said that 
all human subsistence is derived 
either from labor on one’s own land, 
or from some toil, which is paid for 
either in the produce of the land it- 
self or in that which is exchanged for 
what the land brings forth. 
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The Constitution of Ireland ex. 
presses this Catholic philosophy that 
man in virtue of his rational being 
has a natural right, antecedent to 
positive law, to the private ownership 
of external goods. Accordingly, the 
State, acknowledging this right, guar. 


antees to pass no law attempting to - 


abolish the right of private owner. 
ship or the general right to transfer, 
bequeath and inherit property. While 
the State also recognizes that the ex. 
ercise of these rights ought, in civil 
society, to be regulated by the prin. 
ciples of-social justice, the later pro- 
vision of the Article, declaring that 
the State may, as occasion requires, 
delimit by law the exercise of those 
rights with a view to reconciling their 
exercise with the exigencies of the 
common good, immediately classifies 
our Constitution within the realm of 
more recent thought, and freed from 
the tyranny of extreme laissez-faire 
policy, which found its constitutional 
guarantee in the nineteenth-century 
doctrine of “full compensation.” 


“QUADRAGESIMO ANNO” 


In vindicating and explaining the 
Leonine doctrine, Pope Pius X1 issued 
a warning against “a double danger” 
in determining the nature of owner- 
ship. 

On the one hand [he said] if the so- 
cial and public aspect of ownership be 
denied or minimized, one falls into “in- 
dividualism,” as it is called, or at least 
comes near to it; on the other hand 
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the rejection or diminution of its priv- 
ate and individual character necessarily 
leads to “collectivism” or to something 
approaching to it. . . . When civil au- 
thority adjusts ownership to meet the 
needs of the public good, it acts not 
as an enemy, but as the friend of priv- 
ate owners; for thus it effectively pre- 
vents the possession of private property, 
intended by nature’s Author in His wis- 
dom for the support of human life, 
from creating intolerable disadvantages 
and so rushing to its own destruction; 
it does not break down private owner- 
ship, but protects it; and far from 
weakening the right of private prop- 
erty, it gives it new strength.24 

In the midst of post-war chaos, we 
find little expression of this spirit of 
compromise, for, on the one hand, 
there is to be seen an unnatural de- 
sire for self-advancement at the ex- 
pense of the wearied masses, and, on 
the other, we find great and ancient 
properties being ruthlessly carved 
and distributed among the people. 
And when we see pictures from Prus- 
sia and Pomerania showing young 
workers gazing with awe upon the 
once-hidden glories of the Manor 
House, we realize that for them, at 
least, in the constructive sense, war 
has truly meant the end of an era. 

But what of the West, where once 
fair cities flourished, whose inhabi- 
tants regarded art and culture as part 
of their daily needs as much as the 
property they called their own? In 
truth, there seems no logical reason 


__ 
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why, in their deep despair, they 
should not fall a prey to the foul 
spirit of communism which Russia 
has breathed on a frustrated Europe. 
But Europe, a miracle in itself, has 
not ceased to produce miracles, for it 
is those of her people who are hard- 
est hit who are most tenacious of the 
principles of an old tradition. And 
we find a sure consolation from the 
words of a great European which, 
although written almost half a cen- 
tury ago, seem to have been chosen 
as words of hope for the tragedies of 
our generation: 


Our Europe cannot perish. Her re- 
ligion—which is also mine—has in it 
those victorious energies of defence 
which neither merchants nor philoso- 
phers can understand, and which are 
yet the prime condition of establish- 
ment. Europe, though she must always 
repel attacks from within and from 
without, is always secure; the soul of 
her is a certain spirit, at once reason- 
able and chivalric. And the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it. She 
will not dissolve by expansion, nor be 
broken by internal strains. She will not 
suffer that loss of unity which would 
be for all her members death, and for 
her history and meaning and self an 
utter oblivion. She will certainly re- 
main. 

Her component peoples have merged 
and have remerged. Her particular, 
famous cities have fallen down. Her 
soldiers have believed the world to have 
lost all, because a battle turned against 
them, Hittin or Leipzig. Her best has 


21 Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, pars. 46 and 49. 
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at times grown poor, and her worst ideas; her vigorous blood has healed 
rich. Her colonies have seemed danger- the wounds at once, and her permanent 
ous for a moment from the insolence of sanity has turned such corruptions into 
their power and then again (for a mo- innocuous follies. She will certainly 
ment) from the contamination of their + 90 
: : - remain. 

decline. She has suffered invasion of And. i ner h ill h 
every sort; the East has wounded her — 2 ee a 
in arms and has corrupted her with had the victory in spite of everything. 





22 Belloc in “The Inn of the Margeride,” from Hills and the Sea, 14th ed. (1925), 
p. 55. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


The Church and Free Societies 


The Church stands for pluralism rather than monism in the organization of 
social life. Alone, the individual is powerless against the modern State. If he is 
to defend and exercise his liberty, he must join with his fellows in numerous 
associations; and, as we already saw, he has a natural right to do so. Totali- 
tarianism stands for monism, the “one,” that “one” being the State. The State 
alone must be the only effective organization. All others must be destroyed or 
brought into subjection. The Church stands for the “many”—numerous free and 
autonomous associations forming with the State a social organism, but prevent- ’ 
ing the State from becoming a social octopus crushing out, with its all-embrac- 
ing tentacles, freedom and happiness. And not only does the Church stand for 
freedom of association in principle, but by her own existence she fights for it 
in practice. She is the greatest free association in the world of today. Under her 
shelter, would they but recognize it, every other free association finds its best 
protection. If Communism can but crush the Church in any country, universities, 
trade unions and all other free associations prove easy prey. The Church, there- 
fore, both for what she teaches and for what she is, even viewed naturally and 
from the outside, is the greatest social force in the world of today; and for non- 
Catholic opponents of totalitarianism to neglect or hinder her in her work is to , 
indulge in the height of folly and to play right into the hands of their enemies. 
—Rev. Jerome O’Leary in Curistus Rex, October, 1950. 
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Socialism and the Church: 1850-1950 


J. M. CaMERON 


Reprinted from Tue TaBLet* 


| Bagot speakers and writers 
sometimes give the impression 
that the Encyclical Rerum Novarum 
of 1891 was the first attempt by the 
Church in the nineteenth century offi- 
cially to engage the attention of torpid 
Catholics ignorant of their social ob- 
ligations and indifferent to the evils 
produced by a century of industrial 
development. This is far from the 
truth. Rerum Novarum was the out- 
come of a wide and deep movement 
of thought and practice in the Catho- 
lic body. In part, this movement re- 
lied upon traditional methods. 

The work of Ozanam, who died in 
1853, is a case in point. There were 
others in France and Germany—Von 
Ketteler is perhaps the greatest name 
(he was a member of the Frankfurt 
Parliament of 1848, and was made 
Bishop of Mainz in 1850)—who saw 
clearly how radical and how unpre- 
cedented were the social changes 
wrought by industrial capitalism; and 
who attempted, through the building- 
up of self-governing associations, es- 
pecially among the industrial workers, 
and through a resolute struggle for 
constitutional liberties, to mitigate 
the social atomization and the hori- 


zontal division of society into con- 
tending classes, which seemed to many 
Socialist thinkers among the ulti- 
mately beneficent consequences of 
capitalism. 

The successes of the Catholic social 
movement have, it is true, been lim- 
ited. Throughout Europe the labor 
movement has in great part been 
alienated from the Church and from 
Christianity. Trade union and So- 
cialist officials, and politically active 
working men, have commonly been 
believers in a mythology in which the 
Church is the cunning ally of the 
capitalist class, stupefying the masses 
with consoling fictions. Equally, it 
must be remarked, great numbers of 
Catholics—the bien pensants so fero- 
ciously attacked by Péguy and, later, 
by Bernanos—have been odiously 
satisfied with a society thoroughly 
materialist in its values and have thus 
lent the mythology some substance. 

The failure of Catholics—the Pro- 
testant failure was, outside Great 
Britain, even greater—to lead and to 
Christianize the labor movement has 
many historical causes: the alliance 
between Throne and Altar that was 
rather Gallican, even Lutheran, than 


#128 Sloane St., S.W. 1, Lendom, England, Sept. 23, 1950. 
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Catholic; the poverty of theological 
culture represented by the neglect of 
the Fathers and of St. Thomas; the 
ghetto mentality that was at some 
times and in some places a conse- 
quence of the Counter-Reformation 
period. These and many other factors 
may be listed. 


THREE CAUSES FOR INTELLECTUAL 
FAILURE 


To only a limited degree was the 
failure an intellectual one, an inabil- 
ity to meet and to overcome the phi- 
losophical criticism of religion ad- 
vanced by Socialist thinkers; but the 
intellectual failure is there, and one 
may say that it had three causes. First, 
there is a certain failure of the his- 
torical sense, a blindness to the fact 
that humanity had entered a new and 
tragic epoch. Secondly, there is a 
failure to understand both the nature 
of the Socialist criticism of religion 
and the social experience which rend- 
ered it plausible. And, thirdly, there 
is an inability to work out and to pre- 
sent with force and imagination a 
Catholic social doctrine which would 
be a serious rival to the doctrine of 
Socialism. Such failures are the fail- 
ures of the Catholic body in general. 
Our spiritual leaders, notably a suc- 
cession of great and holy Popes from 
Leo XIII down to our own day, have 
been thoroughly sensitive to the de- 
mands of the time: it is the general 
body of the faithful who have— 
whether culpably or not it is perhaps 





unimportant to determine — been 
blind and deaf. 

Outside those countries, in any case 
primitive in relation to the develop- 
ment of capitalism, where Anarchism 
and Syndicalism have had a certain 
vogue, and outside Great Britain, 
Marxism has supplied the European 
labor movement with a philosophy 
and a fighting creed. This has often 
been a vulgarized Marxism, especially 
in the matter of religion. The Marx. 
ian critique of religion is altogether 
subtler than that of the Enlighten- 
ment. Whereas for the men of the 
Enlightenment religion, or at least 
Christianity, was intellectual error, to 
be exorcized by rational criticism and 
debate, for the Marxists religion was 
a necessary product of human society 
as it had hitherto been constituted, as 
much a part of social culture as phil- 
osophy and art. Religion was the “es- 
trangement”—-so the Marxists, follow- 
ing Feuerbach, gave a new applica- 
tion to one of the Hegelian categories 
—of man from his true nature; but it 
was not something optional, a curious 
intellectual blunder encouraged for 
their own profit by kings and priests; 
it was the distorted reflection in the 
human mind of a social and economic 
order that did not as yet permit man 
to face and to endure his loneliness in 
a universe without a Creator. 

The attack upon religion is there- 
fore not primarily intellectual criti- 
cism and the propagation of atheism, 
but the construction of a society 
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within which (it is believed) religion 
can strike no nourishing roots. In 
practice—this is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the Soviet Union—the 
Marxists are children of the Enlight- 
enment and retain a belief in the 
efficacy of the worn-out arguments 
that are the stock-in-trade of the ra- 
tionalist tub-thumper. Often, as in 
France, they have clung to the coat- 
tails of the anti-clerical bourgeoisie, 
mouthing its slogans and subscribing 
to its myths, thereby suggesting ignor- 
ance of or disbelief in their own doc- 
trine. But even where the anti-re- 
ligious propaganda of the Marxists 
has done no more than repeat the 
commonplaces of the Enlightenment, 
it has drawn immense power from the 
imaginative setting in which it has 
been placed: the vision of history as 
a great drama in which the most suf- 
fering class of modern society re- 
deems the whole of mankind through 
that victory over the powers of dark- 
ness which is the proletarian revolu- 
tion. 

That this is itself a religious myth, 
with devotees and martyrs in plenty 
—this point need not be labored. The 
whole history of Europe since 1848 
is a demonstration of it. The moral 
for Catholics is surely that a religious 
myth of such charm can only be over- 
come by a sensitive, imaginative and 
deeply lived presentation of the true 
religion, a presentation showing that 
those fragments of truth which exist 
in shadow and out of context in Marx- 
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ism beautifully and radiantly emerge 
in an integral Catholicism. 

Tout commence en mystique et 
finit en politique. (Everything begins 
in mysticism and ends in politics.) 
The Socialism of the years since 1848 
is a bitter verification of Péguy’s 
aphorism. European social democ- 
racy (as distinct from Communism), 
which seemed, down to the twenties 
of our own century, an indispensable 
wall in the structure of parliamentary 
democracy and the guarantor of the 
increasing prosperity of the working 
class, was humiliated in the country 
of its greatest triumphs. Its Marxism 
had become a mere husk, a fantasy 
unrelated to its actual policies; but 
it had failed to replace it with a 
sounder philosophy. 


Communist NIHILISM 


The degeneration—even by the 
standards of Marxism—of Bolshe- 
vism has been swifter and more dra- 
matic. The employment on a vast 
scale by the Soviet Government of the 
Russian Orthodox hierarchy, and of 
schismatic Catholics, throughout the 
Communist empire (not to speak of 
disingenuous or simple-minded clerics 
in the West) to commend the internal 
and foreign policies of the Kremlin 
would have given wry amusement to 
Marx or to Lenin. The plain fact, 
hard to distinguish above the din of 
slogans, is that the Marxism of the 
Communists is rapidly transforming 
itself into nihilism. This transforma- 
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tion is no doubt implicit in Marxism, 
with its ethical and historical relativ- 
ism; but the Marxism of 1848, of 
1870, of 1917, had, because this was 


not seen, a genuine moral passion. 


A CHALLENGE TO CATHOLICS 


These developments of social de- 
mocracy and of Communism mean 
that the Catholic is now faced with no 
more than the vestiges of what was 
once historically significant. Concen- 
trations of military and police power, 
fortresses of nihilism, implacable and 
without scruple, may seem to us des- 
perately formidable; but their inner 
weakness is betrayed by the dwindl- 
ing of idealism and the feebleness of 
culture in the USSR and the popular 
democracies. Only by reason of in- 
tellectual laziness and moral weakness 
on our part could we sustain a po- 
litical defeat at their hands. Such 
laziness, such weakness, are no doubt 
abundantly evident and have helped 
to shape our present political situa- 
tion. The responsibility of Catholics 
to and for Europe is grave, but they 
can only fail in their responsibility if 
they fall to the level of their material- 
ist allies and enemies and forget that 
their surest weapons and defenses are 
those of the spirit. The maturity and 
genuinely theological culture — the 
fruit of more than a century of self- 
sacrificing heroic effort—of so much 
of the Catholic social movement in 
Europe promise that this need not 
happen. 
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We in Great Britain often think of 
ourselves as spectators of these de- 
velopments of the past hundred years, 
There are solid enough reasons for 
this. Neither the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment nor Marxism has 
greatly influenced, at least directly, 
the labor movement here. Just as we 
have since the seventeenth century 
maintained a national community 
founded upon consent, so social radi- 
calism has rarely—except among the 
intelligentsia—repudiated the Chris- 
tian tradition. Here it would be 
churlish not to acknowledge our debt 
to Protestant Christianity, especially 
to the Non-conformist Churches. An 
empiricism tempered by a regard for 
Christian ethics has been the great 
strength of the British labor move- 
ment in internal affairs. But, pre- 
cisely because this tradition has been 
narrowly Protestant, the judgment of 
labor leaders on questions of foreign 
affairs has been excessively simple, 
comically seeing (to give one ex- 
ample) in such politicians as the late 
Léon Blum and Dr. Schumacher the 
European counterparts of Mr. Attlee 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, whereas their 
counterparts are rather M. Bidault 


and Herr Arnold. 


Action Now 


And now, with a younger genera- 
tion of Labor Party members whose 
intellectual formation has in part been 
effected by the neo-Marxism of Mr. 
Strachey and the late Harold Laski— 
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a strange circumstance if one con- 
siders that such wiser guides as Pro- 
fessor R. H. Tawney and Lord Lind- 
say were to be had—it is no longer 
possible to take for granted the ves- 
tigal Christianity of the labor move- 
ment. The challenge to the Catholic 
is more direct than before. It is in- 
tolerable that with great numbers of 
Catholics in the Labor Party and in 
the trade unions the tone of the lead- 
ing Socialist journals should be so 
aggressively secularist and often ven- 
omously anti-Catholic. One remedy 
to which it is to be hoped more at- 
tention will be given is the develop- 
ment of Catholic adult education, still 
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neglected in spite of much magnifi- 
cent pioneering work. 

As we survey the hundred years 
which began in 1850, we can only be 
astonished that so many sophistries 
should have clouded the mind of Eu- 
rope if we fail to see that this is 
largely a consequence of the neglect 
by Catholics of their own rich tradi- 
tions, a neglect adequately to deepen 
their intellectual and spiritual life. 
Catholics in Britain have been given 
a space of time for reflection upon 
their achievements and failures. The 
celebration of the present Centenary 
is an opportunity to strike a balance 
and to draw conclusions. 





Psychology Today 


Psychology now covers vast fields—education and mental testing, indus- 
try, anthropology, to mention no more—and it may seem that we have dwelt 
mainly on medical psychology. This aspect has offered the greatest challenge 
to our ideas on the very nature of man, but in fact the whole of modern 
psychology comes into question, because it is based upon the view that the 
human person is not different in kind but only in degree from the animal. It 
does not distinguish, as does Scholastic psychology, between the rational 
intelligence and appetite on the one hand, and the “sensitive” on the other. 
As my Austrian physician of 1845 puts it: “Two worlds, the one intellectual, 
the other sensual, were equally given to us from the beginning, and all 
attempts to deduce them from one principle (except the Deity) have failed. 
This duality is the boundary line of humanity; to have drawn it is the 
triumph of philosophy; to efface it, if that were possible, would be its 
destruction.” He would have found today that the boundary line is very dim, 
except among Catholic thinkers. This, of course, is in line with biological 
materialism.—Charles Burns in THE TaBtet, London, England, Sept. 23, 1950. 











Authority 


Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, D.D. 
Bishop of Grand Rapids 


Pastoral letter dated December 7, 1950. 


URING the current season of 

Advent it seems proper to lay 
before the Faithful of the Diocese, 
and indeed before the general public, 
Catholic teaching on the question of 
Authority. The subject is of vast and 
even terrifying importance. All 
human history may be summarized 
in an account of the conflict between 
authority, rightly understood, and 
the various forms of anarchy rising 
up against it. It is a responsibility 
of the Bishop, which he will try to 
discharge, to set forth in clear and 
unequivocal language Christian doc- 
trine on this vital subject. 

The present letter will propose and 
endeavor to answer the following 
questions on authority: What is au- 
thority? Whence does it come? 
Where is it ordinarily exercised? 
What obligations result from au- 
thority legitimately exercised ? 

What is authority? Authority is 
the moral power to direct others, or, 
more simply, to tell them what to 
do, and what not to do. Frankly, 
authority is what a skipper on a ship 
exercises over his crew. Stating it 


plainly, but without exceeding the 
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bounds of accuracy, he is “in com- 
mand.” 

Now it should be carefully noted 
that authority in the Christian sense 
is free from all suggestion of arbi- 
trariness or arrogance. To the Catho- 
lic, authority is vested in the one 
who governs, not in order to satisfy 
any love of power on his part, but 
rather to safeguard and enhance the 
interests of those who are governed. 
In Christian thinking “service” and 
not “rule” is the end and goal of 
authority. 

Our Blessed Saviour was very ex- 
plicit in explaining the true nature 
of authority. When He came upon 
the Apostles arguing among them- 
selves as to who was to rule, He told 
them plainly: “You know that they 
who seem to rule over the Gentiles, 
lord it over them: and their princes 
have power over them. But it is not 
so among you: but whosoever will be 
greater shall be your minister. And 
whosoever will be first among you, 
shall be the servant of all” (Mark 
10:42-44). Equally clear is His dec- 
laration of doctrine as reported by 


St. Matthew: “Whosoever will be the 
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greater among you, let him be your 
minister. And he that will be first 
among you shall be your servant. 
Even as the Son of man is not come 
to be ministered unto, but to minister 
and to give his life a redemption 
for many” (20:26-28). 

In conformity with this doctrine, 
the Vicar of Christ has been recog- 
nized from time immemorial as 
Servus Servorum Dei, Servant of the 
Servants of God, showing by this title 
that he who occupies the highest 
place actually ministers to those in 
the humblest. Nothing is clearer 
than that the teaching of our Blessed 
Lord holds him who is in a place 
of authority—whether he be priest, 
parent, or any kind of lawful official 
—to exercise his authority with an 
eye to the best interests of all those 
under his direction. Similarly, it is 
the duty of those within his super- 
vision to comply, and to do so even 
with feelings of gratitude. 

Whence comes authority? The 
Apostle to the Gentiles answers di- 
rectly and without reservation: “Let 
every soul be subject to higher 
powers: for there is no power but 
from God; and those that are, are 
ordained of God” (Romans 13:1). 
No priest, no ruler, no parent, no 
official of any kind possesses au- 
thority by and of himself. He acts 
only as the administrator of another’s 
authority—that of the Omnipotent 
God Himself. 


From this premise tremendous con- 
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sequences flow. First, as is clear, he 
who exercises authority is only a 
steward or an agent of the power 
he wields. He uses it as if he were 
attired in another’s garments. Ac- 
cordingly, he may not, in conscience, 
“abuse” his authority, that is, use it 
in a way that its possessor—God Him- 
self—would not have it used. More- 
over, he has the obligation to exert 
it to serve the well-being of those 
under his charge. God would have 
him use His authority for no other 
purpose. 

Finally, let it be said as earnestly 
as it can be said, that those under 
authority are bound to obey, and 
to obey as to God Himself. Disobe- 
dience and even disrespect to those 
in authority is nothing less than diso- 
bedience and disrespect to the Source 
of all authority—Almighty God. 

Where is authority exercised? 
Chiefly in the Church, in the Family, 
in Government and in Industry. 


IN THE CHURCH 
A. In the Church. That our Di- 


vine Saviour gave His own divine 
authority to the Catholic Church 
there can be no question. Because 
He did so, the obligation is on all 
men to hear and obey His Church. 
He handed His own power over to 
the Church when He said: “All power 
is given to me in heaven and in 
earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations; baptizing them in the name 


of the Father, and of the Son, and 
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of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever | 
have commanded you: and behold [ 
am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world” (Matt. 
28:18-20). St. John declares: “He 
said therefore to them again: Peace 
be to you. As the Father hath sent 
me, I also send you” (20:21). 

To emphasize strikingly man’s obli- 
gation to hear and heed the Church, 
our Saviour declared to His Apostles: 
“He that heareth you, heareth me; 
and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
me; and he that despiseth me, des- 
piseth him that sent me. And if he 
will not hear the Church let him be 
to thee as the heathen and publican” 
(Luke 10-16; Matt. 18:17). Thus 
St. Paul could write as he did to the 
Galatians that he was not preaching 
a gospel to them that he himself had 
devised, but the Gospel that he had 
received from Jesus Christ. He 
wrote: “I give you to understand, 
brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached by me is not according to 
man. For neither did I receive it 
of man, nor did I learn it; but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(1:11-12). These then are some of 
the more important passages in Holy 
Scripture testifying that our Saviour 
founded the Catholic Church, and 
gave it power to teach and rule. 

But let no one think that the 
Catholic Church uses the Sacred 
Scriptures as the only means to 
demonstrate to the world that our 


Saviour vested her with His own 
divine authority. Actually, as will 
be shown in a moment, the Church 
appeals to Tradition besides appeal- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures. To the 
Catholic the Rule of Faith is the 
Bible and Tradition. 

A moment’s reflection will show 
that the Church could not use the 
Scripture alone to prove that she 
was divinely established. The his- 
torical fact is that the Catholic 
Church existed for more than three 
score of years before the New Tes- 
tament was entirely completed. Hav- 
ing received divine powers from our 
Blessed Saviour, the Church exer- 
cised them in various ways from the 
beginning. 

One way in which the Church ex- 
ercised her divinely given authority 
was to decide which of the books, cur- 
rent during the first three and a half 
centuries or so of our era, were di- 
vinely inspired and which were not. 
Thus by the middle of the fourth 
century the Catholic Church fixed 
the “Canon” of the New Testament. 
That is to say, the Church selected 
out of the various books held in high 
esteem by clergy and people of the 
time those which she declared to be 
divinely inspired. The number she 
so selected was twenty-seven, the 
number accepted since that time. 

Obviously, the Church could pro- 
nounce on the authenticity of books 
only after they were written. In 
point of fact, many of the twenty- 
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seven books of the New Testament 
were written decades after our Lord 
had founded His Church, and the last 
one—the Apocalypse—was written 
only about the year 97, more than 
sixty years after our Lord ascended 
into heaven. 

Thus the Catholic Church does not 
use the Holy Scripture as the exclu- 
sive means of proving her divinely 
established authority. In addition 
she uses Tradition, which means the 
doctrines which our Lord and His 
Apostles delivered by word of mouth 
to their followers, but which our 
Lord and His Apostles did not cause 
to be written in the Holy Scriptures. 

To repeat, the Bible plus Tradition 
as just defined constitutes the Catho- 
lic Rule of Faith. Accordingly, St. 
Augustine could say in 397: “I would 
not believe the Gospel if the authority 
of the Catholic Church did not move 
me thereto” (Contra Epistolam Mani- 
chaei, Migne, Vol. VIII, p. 176). He 
would accept the holy books as re- 
liable historical documents, but, if 
the Catholic Church had not vouched 
for them as having God for their 
author, he would not accept them as 
God’s word. 


Two Forms 


Now the authority which the Catho- 
lic Church possesses takes two main 
forms. One is the authority to teach, 
and the other to rule. The second 
may be considered first. The au- 
thority to rule may be thought of 
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as the power to require men to sub- 
ject themselves to God’s Will, in their 
duties to their Creator and to their 
fellowmen. 

The Will of God is not something 
vague and indefinite. When revealed 
to mankind, it is as concrete as the 
rule that there are twelve inches to 
a foot, or three feet to a yard. This 
Holy Will the Church manifests to 
the world in all its teachings on 
morals. To illustrate, it requires un- 
der pain of grave sin that all its sub- 
jects who have attained the use of 
reason attend Mass on Sundays and 
Holy Days, and receive the Sacra- 
ment of Penance at least once a year, 
and Holy Eucharist at least once a 
year during the Easter season. In 
addition, it prescribes numerous 
other obligations—all for man’s well 
being—such, for example, as ad- 
herence to monogamous marriage, 
that is, that a man once married to 
a woman remains married to her, 
until the death of either one or the 
other. 

The other form of authority which 
the Catholic Church exercises, that 
is, the authority to teach, is the power 
to command the allegiance of men’s 
minds. This power the Church exer- 
cises in requiring the faithful to ac- 
cept the entire body of truth which 
Jesus Christ committed to her. 

But what of a new definition, such 
as the recently proclaimed dogma of 
the Assumption of our Blessed Lady 
into Heaven? The Church replies: 
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This definition is new only in the 
sense that it obliges men to believe 
what they were previously not strictly 
obliged to believe, but which they 
did believe none the less. It puts 
into words an ancient doctrine, re- 
vealed, believed and honored from 
the beginning. This doctrine the 
Church teaches as did the Master, “as 
one having power” (Mark 1:22). 
Pius XII speaking for Christ de- 
clares: Mary the Sinless is spared 
bodily corruption, a punishment of 
sin, and is raised up to heaven cor- 
poreally. There Her pure Body, 
from which the Body of the Saviour 
had been fashioned, is united with 
Him for all time. 

Needless to say, as in the case of 
the definition of the Assumption of 
our Blessed Mother into Heaven, so 
it is in the case of all other defini- 
tions of the Church, and so it has 
been from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. The Church exercises her 
divine power of infallibility when- 
ever she teaches in matters of faith 
and morals, and her faithful children, 
everywhere, accept her teachings in 
faith and morals as coming from 


God Himself. 


THE FAMILy 


B. In the Family. As in the 
Church, so in the family, there is, 
and by the necessity of things, there 
must be authority. This authority, 
no different from that in the other 
agencies of human life, descends 
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from Almighty God. In whom does 
this authority primarily reside, in the 
husband or in the wife? Pope Pius 
XI in his Encyclical on Marriage 
answers that “primacy” of authority 
in the family is vested in the hus- 
band, and he quotes St. Paul: “Let 
women be subject to their husbands, 
as to the Lord: Because the husband 
is the head of the wife, as Christ is 
the head of the Church” (Ephesians 
5:22-23). The Holy Father, how- 
ever, hastens to place three limita- 
tions on the “primacy of the hus- 
band.” These limitations are that 
after marriage the wife retains the 
liberty which is inherent in her dig- 
nity as person and wife; the right 
to deny any unreasonable demands 
of her husband; and the right to 
refuse to be put on the level of a 
“minor.” The Pontiff sums up the 
discussion with the beautiful obser- 
vation that “if the man is the head, 
the woman is the heart” of the family. 

So far as authority within the fam- 
ily is concerned, two parties are 
involved: parents and children. Both 
parents and children have responsi- 
bilities with respect to authority. As 
to parents, they have the duty to be 
neither too strict nor too lax with 
their offspring. It would seem, how- 
ever, that all too many fathers and 
mothers fail on the side of being too 
indulgent to their children rather 
than on the side of being over de- 
manding. In some extreme cases 
parents simply follow what “other 
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parents do” and weakly yield to their 
offspring. Pitiable indeed is the 
condition of such households, both 
for children and for parents. 

How long should parental control 
over children continue? Should it 
cease when a child reaches the age of 
fifteen, or eighteen, or twenty-one? 
No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down. Rather let it be said that in 
ideal homes, where parents have 
exercised loving supervision over 
their children from infancy, no rule 
is necessary or for that matter is ever 
thought of. What is important above 
all is that parents never forget that 
Almighty God has given them His 
own authority, and that if they use it 
as coming from Him, He will reward 
them not only with the most consoling 
human reward of all—genuine love 
from their children—but with what is 
vastly more satisfying—His own ap- 
proval and blessing. 

Needless to say, children, too, have 
responsibilities to their parents. Prior 
to their coming to the age of seven or 
eight years, they have no duties prop- 
erly so called. During this period, 
lacking the use of reason, they are 
incapable of any considered sense of 
duty. Their parents simply care for 
them, and guide them. But after 
they have come to the use of reason, 
children have responsibilities which 
they are bound to discharge. “Honor 
thy father and thy mother” requires 
much more than a mere show of 
esteem and regard. It requires in- 
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ward respect and affection. Dutiful 
children show this inner attitude by 
bringing their thinking and their will- 
ing into harmony with those of their 
parents, in a word, by obedience. 

There are various motives that 
should prompt young people to obedi- 
ence. One is the desire to lighten the 
burden of Father and Mother, thereby 
making it easier for them to give an 
account of their stewardship of their 
offspring to Almighty God. Another 
is the thought of what parents have 
done—and in countless instances of 
what they have “done without”—for 
their growing children. 

These, however, are only support- 
ing motives. The motive above all 
other motives is God’s commandment, 
for which all will be held accountable: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thou mayest be long lived upon 
the land which the Lord thy God will 
give thee” (Ex. 20:12). 


In GOVERNMENT 


C. In Government. Government 
like the Church and the Family de- 
rives its power to rule from God. No 
man by himself has the right to re- 
strict the freedom of others, even if 
he asserts that he does so to promote 
their well-being. But when he has 
lawful authority, he has such right, 
and this right comes from God. Pope 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical on The 
Christian Constitution of States of 
November 1, 1885, teaches that God 
has made man in such a way that 
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man’s human instincts move him to 
live with his fellowmen in civil 
society. Then the Pontiff concludes: 
“But as no society can hold together 
unless some one be over all, directing 
all to strive earnestly for the common 
good; every civilized community 
must have a ruling authority, and this 
authority, no less than society itself, 
has its source in nature, and has, con- 
sequently, God for its author.” 

Holy Scripture is explicit in insist- 
ing that legitimate civil authority has 
its origin in Almighty God. Thus the 
Holy Spirit declares in the book of 
Proverbs: “By me kings reign, and 
lawgivers decree just things. By me 
princes rule, and the mighty decree 
justice” (8:15-16). And again: “Give 
ear, you that rule the people, and that 
please yourselves in multitudes of 
nations: For power is given you by 
the Lord, and strength by the Most 
High, who will examine your works, 
and search out your thoughts” (Wis- 
dom 6:3-4). 

This latter text may well be applied 
to the officialdom of Soviet Russia. 
God has indeed invested the rulers of 
Soviet Russia with His authority, al- 
though they have abused and are still 
abusing it. To be sure, He will hold 
them to an “examination” of their 
works. Those oppressed by Soviet 
tyranny need have no doubt but that 
God in His own good time will rise 
up and avenge the oppressors’ injus- 
tices and brutalities. 

But He will also scrutinize the pub- 
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lic life both of civic officials and of 
private citizens in our own beloved 
country. So far as public officials are 
concerned, they have not merely the 
negative duty to refrain from self. 
aggrandisement, but especially the 
positive one to seek the well-being of 
the people in their charge. So far as 
private citizens are concerned—and 
they constitute the chief element in a 
democracy such as our own—they, 
too, have serious obligations of a 
civic nature. Among them are the 
duty to pay one’s proportionate share 
of taxes, to offer oneself if qualified 
for public office, to respond to the call 
of government in time of war, to vote 
on election day, and to inform oneself 
so far as is possible on public issues. 

It is clear that Catholic teaching on 
civic life, if observed, cannot but pro- 
duce ideal American citizens. To 
such citizens, the dignity of citizen- 
ship is something sacred, and a matter 
of conscience. To them, as Leo XIII 
holds in the Encyclical quoted above, 
“Obedience is not the servitude of 
man to man, but submission to the 
will of God, exercising His sover- 
eignty through the medium of men.” 
Once this doctrine has been accepted 
in a democracy, any fears for the 
permanence of that democracy are 
quite without foundation. 


In INDUSTRY 


D. In Industry. Industry, like the 
other fields of life—Church, Family 
and Government—requires for its 
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smooth operation the exercise and ob- 
servance of authority. Management 
in industry is responsible for the lay- 
ing out of work and for the disposal 
of its products. Accordingly, man- 
agement must have discretion to de- 
cide how, where and when work is to 
be done. Employes are responsible 
for co-operation among themselves 
and for working together under the 
guidance of management. Perhaps 
these concepts are easier to put into 
words than to carry out. But with 
genuine Christian brotherhood exist- 
ing between owners and workers, 
they are not too difficult to observe. 
The New Testament speaks clearly 
and plainly on this subject, marking 
out the reciprocal obligations of em- 
ployers and employes, although in the 
language of the day it called the for- 
mer “masters” and “lords,” and the 
latter “servants.” St. Peter teaches: 
“Servants, be subject to your masters 
with all fear, not only to the good 
and gentle, but also to the forward” 
(I, 2:18). And St. Paul emphasizes 
the obligations of “servants” with the 
corresponding ones of “lords”: 
“Servants, be obedient to them that 
are your lords according to the flesh. 
... With a good will serving, as to 
the Lord, and not to men... . And 
you, masters, do the same things to 
them, forbearing threatenings, know- 
ing that the Lord both of them and 
you is in heaven; and there is no re- 
spect of persons with him” (Ephe- 
sians, 6:5-9). Both employers and 
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employes are bound by Christian 
teaching on authority: namely, that 
all authority comes from God; that 
those who hold positions of author- 
ity do so in large measure for the 
benefit of those for whom they exer- 
cise it; and that those who are sub- 
ject to it, should observe it gener- 
ously. 

Moreover, employes in their unions 
have duties not unlike those which 
they have to management. A union 
is made up first of officials, and, sec- 
ond, of members. Officials have the 
obligation to make such rules for the 
membership as will protect the in- 
terests of the members, without un- 
duly injuring those of third parties. 
Members have the obligation—and 
indeed the obligation in conscience 
—to comply with such rules, and to 
be loyal to their organization in every 
way. 

Certain regulations are necessary 
to maintain union security. Union 
security, in turn, is necessary to pro- 
tect union members against such 
managements as would be autocratic 
or domineering. Accordingly, union 
members have the clear duty to follow 
all reasonable union regulations. It 
should be repeated, however, that pro- 
tection of human rights in industry 
rests not so much on a definition of 
these rights as on a wholesome atti- 
tude of Christian Faith and Christian 
Charity which should activate both 
employers and employes. 


What obligations result from 
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authority legitimately exercised? This 
question can best be answered by 
keeping in mind that wherever there 
is question of authority, there is ques- 
tion of two categories of persons: 
those who hold authority and those 
who are subject to it. 


MotivatTep By JUSTICE 


With respect to the first group, 
their primary responsibility is to 
exercise supervision in such a way as 
to benefit those who are subject to 
them. Accordingly, those in author- 
ity—whether in the Church, Family, 
Government, or Industry—are bound 
before all else to refrain from any 
action motivated solely by a love of 
showing authority. Their direction 
of others should be dictated first and 
foremost by justice, which in essence 
requires equality of treatment with- 
out favoritism. But justice on the 
part of those exercising authority, to 
be complete, should be mingled with 
charity, which looks with regard and 
even affection to the well-being of 
those in their charge. 

So far as the second group is con- 
cerned, their primary responsibility 
is to yield their minds and hearts to 
those who direct them. Their re- 
liance on those in authority should 
be not that of cringing slaves, but 
rather that of happy men and women 
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and children, rejoicing in the free- 
dom with which Christ has made 
them free. They may take genuine 
courage from the consideration that 
those in authority are, in Christian 
teaching, in authority not primarily 
for themselves, but for those whom 
they guide and direct. Authority, 
conceived and exercised as coming 
from God, and imposing obligations 
to be accounted for to God, cannot 
but yield honor to Him, and peace 
in the world to men. 

All the world knows that the Divine 
Child born into the world on Christ- 
mas Eve exercised authority, and yet 
submitted Himself to it. He is the 
perfect example for the holder of 
authority and for those over whom 
it is exercised. He was and is King 
of all nations, although He was sub- 
ject to two of His creatures, Joseph 
and Mary. 

May He enlighten all men on the 
true nature of authority—those who 
govern and those who are governed. 
It is hard during the holy Season of 
Advent to address to Him a more 
perfect prayer than this, that He 
endow all nations with the wisdom 
of accepting His authority, as He 
exercises it through His Church, 
through the Family, through Gov- 
ernment, and through the institutions 
of Economic Life. 
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Heaven is Closer than Utopia 


JouNn C. Cort 


Reprinted from THe Labor LEADER* 


} pees is a fine article in the January issue of Orate Fratres. Father 
Dennis Geaney, O.S.A., asks some good questions, such as: 

“Would Catholics who go to Holy Communion once a month and 
throw rocks in race riots and protect their neighborhoods from unde- 
sirables change their ways of life if they went to Holy Communion 
every Sunday? Would Catholic anti-union employers cease their union- 
busting activities if they learned the Missa de Angelis and never missed 
a neum on Sunday?” 

I don’t know what a neum is myself, but I get the idea. Father 
Geaney thinks that Catholics see “Christ’s redeeming work . . . too much 
as a sacristy affair, something removed from the monotony of the 
assembly line, the smoke-filled room of politics, the difficulty of family 
life in one room.” 

He is right. And the farther and faster he can spread that gospel 
the better. 

But the readers of the Labor Leader don’t need that message. What 
we need is the message of the reverse side of the record. The kind of 
questions we need to ask ourselves goes something like this: If every 
family had at least seven rooms to live in, if all assembly lines were 
interesting, if there were no anti-union employers, nor any race riots 
nor restrictive covenants, would you and I be any closer to God? 

Maybe we would. In the same way, maybe the Catholics who throw 
rocks in race riots would throw fewer rocks if they went to Communion 
more often. And maybe Catholic employers who joined in union with 
their fellow parishioners in singing Gregorian chant would learn some- 
thing about other kinds of union by so doing. 

But not necessarily. A minimum of this world’s goods is necessary 
to the good life, said St. Thomas. And where there is no justice, it is 
hard to find love, either for God or for neighbor. 

But we all know of men who have fought half their lives to win a 
living wage and then, when they have won it through their unions, 
spend it on booze and women instead of taking it home. 


* 226 Lafayette St.. New York 12, N. Y., January 31, 1951. 
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And we all know of women who, because their husbands are good 
union men, get their hands on a living wage at last, and then spend it 
on fur coats and furniture, television sets and new Fords instead of 
on children. 

“Why was I born, why am I living?” were the words of an old 
torch song that Helen Morgan used to sing, sitting on her piano like 
a black cat sitting and wailing on the back fence on a warm night in 
May. I have forgotten Helen’s answer, but I remember the catechism’s. 
God made us to know Him and love Him and serve Him and be happy 
with Him forever in Heaven. 1 

Such simple words are so worn by repetition that for some of us 
they have lost all meaning. So let us stop now and then in our mad 
pursuit of justice, let us stop now and then as we find ourselves getting 
irritated and feverish and too self-important in the search for a brave 
new world. Let us stop and consider that before any brave new worlds 
are born we will all be pounding, each in his own time and each alone, 


on the gates of heaven and asking one single childish question, “Please, 
may I come in?” 





is 


TV and Intellectual Development 


The end-term of the “education made easy and interesting” movement 
favored by the progressives is the little child wide-eyed in front of the j 
television set. The world is now in his living room. The only trouble is 
that it doesn’t make any sense—or rather that it doesn’t make anything 
except “sense.” Television presents a kaleidoscopic multitude of phantasms, 
the raw material for thinking (but a garden or a seashore or even a multi- 
plication table and some elementary history books would be more suitable 
raw material for the child-mind). Where are the principles with which to 
order these facts? Everyone has forgotten them. And where are the intel- 
lectual virtues and disciplines with which to process the knowledge and 
digest it? Atrophied for want of development. All the information in the 
world is useless for those who cannot think. Worse than useless—they will 
get a great big headache from undigested facts racing through their imagi- 
nation. They would be a lot better off herding some sheep in a remote ~ 
valley somewhere, with nothing but some memorized psalms and tales of 
local history to dwell on.—Peter Michaels in IntEcrity, January, 1951. 











Do We Fail the Good Pagans? 


RosaLtinp Murray 


Reprinted from CoLuMBIA* 


_ is the question which is al- 
ways being asked by converts: 
“Why cannot others see what I have 
seen?” And then, as in the gospel, 
we read: “Come and see!” But when 
and if they come, they do not see! 
How is it possible? What does it 
mean? 

Of course, the answer is, “The gift 
of faith.” How, or why, it is given 
to some and not to others must re- 
main a mystery; in this respect, we 
can only accept, not understand, but, 
in particular for converts, it remains 
a humbling and often deeply troub- 
ling question. How is it given to me, 
who know myself to be so poor a 
creature, and not given to this one, 
my friend, whose goodness is so far 
greater than mine, who seems to 
hunger and thirst after justice in a 
way that puts my moral endeavors 
quite to shame? He, to all human 
standards, has deserved this gift far 
more than I. And we feel sometimes, 
not merely humbled, but almost 
ashamed, as though we had won 
more than our deserts, as though we 
ought not to have received grace that 
our friends have not received. 

It is hard for us at first to accept 


the sheer gratuitousness of grace. We 
are so used to judge in terms of our 
own human efforts, to see the end 
in terms of our own merit, attain- 
ment, and the reward in terms of 
merely human justice. Did I deserve 
this gift? Of course I did not. And 
in that knowledge, we must be con- 
tent. Yet, “There but for the Grace 
of God, go I” must be continually in 
the convert’s consciousness, faced 
with the encircling mass of unbelief; 
not only the “Good Pagans” hunger- 
ing for God and so bewilderingly un- 
fulfilled, but the yet blinder and more 
unawakened, those who have not 
even begun to hunger, who are yet 
more bewilderingly content to live 
on a sub-human, almost animal level. 
“There too—if I can see more deeply 
and more truly, there too—but for 
the staggering Grace of God, go I!” 

And here we have of course the 
key to the whole problem, the first 
and final answer to our question: the 
Grace of God. But it is not enough to 
leave it there in the sense of disclaim- 
ing responsibility; for, as we know, 
God works through “second causes” 
and all Christians are such second 
causes, potential instruments of grace. 


* New Haven 7, Conn., September. 1950. 
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In this wider sense it is a problem, 
not to the convert only, but to all 
Christians. 


SENSE OF SIN 


Look at the world around us: not 
only in Russia behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, in the defeated countries of Cen- 
tral Europe, but just as truly in what 
seem to be the more favored places, 
in England or the United States. 
There has never been such a sense 
of frustration, of hopelessness, nor, 
I think, so widespread a recognition 
of actual evil. There is the sense of 
sin but not Redemption. It is the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death, but the 
people there have not seen the Great 
Light, and I am certain that many, 
very many, are looking for it. 

They may be looking for it in the 
wrong way, in the wrong places; 
they may be mistaking illusions for 
the true light; they may not even 
know that they are looking for it at 
all, but they do know that something 
has gone wrong, that they and all 
their world have lost the way, that 
their pursuit of happiness, even of 
goodness, has been misdirected, and 
led nowhere. We know, as they do not, 
what they are seeking; we know the 
One True Light that could show them 
the Way; we know their hearts, like 
ours, were made for God, and can- 
not rest until they rest in Him. How 
is it that we cannot tell them what 
we know, that we cannot show them 
what we see so plainly? 
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Again, the answer is in one sense 
clear. It is because we are imperfect 
Christians, because we do not in our 
lives shed forth the reality that we 
possess. What we believe, and at 
least claim to believe, is very differ- 
ent indeed from what the Pagan, 
good or bad, believes; but what we 
do and are as human beings is tragi- 
cally little different. 

“If what you say were true, you 
would be different from what I find 
you are.” That in some form or other 
is the protest which we perpetually 
meet and it is difficult to answer at 
all convincingly, for we know that 
we ought to be more different—that 
is, more integrally Christian—than 
we know ourselves in fact to be. 

Here too, perhaps, the convert feels 
more strongly the imperfections of 
his own conversion. He is so con- 
scious of the change in his own out- 
look, his scale of values, that he ex- 
pects to be himself transformed into 
a wholly different and better person. 
He knows he ought to seem quite 
changed from what he used to be 
before conversion. He knows that he 
feels different and would like to show 
something, at least, of what has hap- 
pened to him, in his way of living, 
his behavior. Yet, to his family and 
friends, he often seems to be no bet- 
ter at all—perhaps more trying to 
live with than before because more 
certain of his own opinions. Yet, as 
before, the convert only sees the more 
acutely a situation common to all 
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Christians who have not reached per- 
fect sanctity. 

The difference is, perhaps, that, to 
the convert, it is still a matter of be- 
wildering disappointment to find 
himself so little perfected, whereas 
the life-long Christian is accustomed 
both to his own and his fellow-Chris- 
tian’s short-comings. The convert is 
unreasonably expectant, the Cradle- 
Catholic, on the other hand, may be 
too easily contented with imperfec- 
tions that he takes for granted. And 
here, I think, we have an indication 
of one chief source of misunderstand- 
ing. As for the convert in his first 
innocence, so still more for the still 
unconverted, the very fact of Chris- 
tian faith suggests not merely the be- 
ginning and the means to a far dis- 
tant goal of sanctity, but, of itself, a 
claim to sanctity. Grace and the 
means to grace are both alike quite 
strange and alien ideas, but purely 
moral value, moral perfection, is an 
intensely real and vital ideal. The 
Pagan conscience—-very exacting, in 
fact, in many ways and on many 
points—is more vigorous than the 
average Catholic conscience, for 
which acceptance of Original Sin ex- 
cuses a great deal of imperfection. 

I know that this assertion may 
seem startling to some born Catho- 
lics for whom the world outside the 
Church still seems unmitigatedly im- 
moral, but to those who are familiar 
with the non-Christian conscience 
from inside, it is indisputable. It is, 
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in fact, this Pagan moral standard 
in its intransigent integrity that raises 
one of the main obstacles to conver- 
sion. The Christian is not good 
enough for the Pagan, according to 
the standards the Pagan recognizes. 


THE PAGAN CONSCIENCE 


What is the sanction of this Pagan 
conscience? That is the next ques- 
tion we must answer. The Christian 
conscience is so wholly moulded in 
conformity to the Will of God that 
the idea of a conscience without this 
central essential for us, can seem at 
first a mere self-contradiction. What 
obligations bind the Pagan con- 
science? Upon what moral standard 
is it formed? Until we understand 
his point of view to some extent, we 
cannot hope to meet his difficulties. 

The first point I would like to make 
here is that although the unbeliever 
of this moral type does not explicitly 
acknowledge God, and may even con- 
scientiously deny Him, he is, I am 
convinced, in many cases, implicitly, 
unknown to himself, serving and lov- 
ing the God he denies. And this is 
not the paradox it may seem. For if 
you discuss this with these Good 
Pagans, you will find, in nine cases 
out of ten, that the God they have re- 
jected is so preposterously remote 
from the God of Christian Revela- 
tion that we, too, would reject what 
they reject. They simply do not know, 
have no conception of what we mean 
by Love of God, or Grace, or Charity. 
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They have not seen the Christian 
Truth and turned away, as they them- 
selves believe that they have done. All 
they have seen and have repudiated 
is a destructive misrepresentation. 

It is difficult for the life-long Chris- 
tian, brought up in a good Catholic 
atmosphere, to imagine, still less real- 
ize fully, the total ignorance of re- 
ligion in which so many modern 
Pagans live, however highly cultured 
they may be in almost every other 
branch of knowledge. The ideas, the 
values, even the words which are the 
commonly-accepted framework of 
Catholic life and thought are, to these 
earnest Pagans, quite unknown. It is 
not only the idea of God but of the 
entire supernatural order that is ex- 
cluded from their range of thought. 

I think it is as difficult for the born 
Catholic to envisage this Godless 
world entirely deprived of Grace and 
Sanctification, as it is for the Pagan 
to grasp the idea of the supernatural. 
Yet, without some understanding on 
both sides, we are both talking at 
cross purposes, vainly shouting 
across the gulf that divides us. 

If, then, we try to set the Christian 
and Pagan conscience side by side, 
we see that, for a start, we must take 
out the first and most important cate- 
gory of the acknowledged Christian 
obligations: Duty to God. Yet this 
omission gives us the first key to the 
nature of the Pagan conscience, the 
whole scale of Pagan moral values, 
for the two other categories remain 
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—duty to our neighbor and to our. 
selves—and these acquire a com- 
pensatory value and _ importance, 
They become the final and the essen- 
tial moral sanction. And they assume, 
in consequence, a power, a dynamic 
and inspiring force which, in the 
Christian scale of values, they have 
not. Duty to Man has replaced Duty 
to God. It is the central point ot 
Humanism. 


THE NATURAL LAw 


It is, of course, well known that 
the non-Christian does recognize and 
obey the Natural Law, that he can 
know the good according to right rea- 
son, but I don’t think that the full 
implications of this natural good are 
at all adequately recognized. To “act 
according to right reason” suggests 
a cold and uninspiring code of con- 
duct that is very far from the highest 
forms of Pagan goodness. 

Indeed, although the Pagan can- 
not know the Love of God in the full 
Christian sense, there is in many 
kinds of Pagan goodness a form of 
zeal for an ideal of Human Perfec- 
tion, of pity for human suffering that 
puts much nominal Christian love to 
shame. 

I have known many of these Pa- 
gans to spend their lives among the 
poor and suffering everywhere in self- 
sacrificing devotion; in city slums, in 
refugee camps, in the war, in air 
raids. Wherever there are suffering 
human beings needing help, there you 
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will find these Pagans laboring. And 
why? 

They cannot really give an ex- 
planation: they may say that it is 
their duty to society, or for the pub- 
lic good that they are working. They 
may just say more simply that they 
cannot bear to see these people suffer 
and not help them. 

It does not really matter what they 
say: it is so clear that what impels 
them to give up their own ease, and 
often safety, is a compassion that 
comes near to Christian Charity; yet 
it is not the same. Here, it seems to 
me, is the real problem: to recognize 
the likeness, (the real closeness of 
the highest terms of Pagan goodness) 
and yet perceive the underlying dif- 
ference between the highest level 
human kindness and true supernat- 
ural Charity—so that we can convey 
it through to them. 

It is in “Humanitarian” action that 
Pagan goodness comes closest to the 
Christian ideal, and is most readily 
appreciated; and it is on this ground, 
perhaps, that contact is most readily 
established. I know the very deep 
impression that can be made on this 
type of moral Pagan mind by chance 
contact with some Little Sister of the 
Poor, some devoted priest working 
in a slum parish. In cases such as 
these, the Pagan sees goodness of a 
kind he recognizes, goodness in his 
own terms, so to say, but carried for- 
ward with some higher and, to him, 
alien order—something, he sees, is 
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there, beside, beyond the merely 
human good he knows and aims at, 
and he realizes, however dimly, the 
importance of that further and still 
unknown thing. 

But there are other forms as well 
in which we can show to the Pagan 
this same truth: through the good- 
ness that he knows already, making 
use of this known natural good as a 
means to what must be beyond it. 


EFFECTIVE EXAMPLE 


One example that has often struck 
me is the extraordinary apostolic ef- 
fect on English opinion of a great 
English Benedictine School that I 
know well, in which the values of the 
English Public School Tradition 
(which in my country are so highly 
prized) have been absorbed into the 
Christian Catholic synthesis, losing 
nothing of the accepted traditional 
characteristics, yet raising them onto 
a supernatural level. I have myself 
repeatedly observed the effect that 
this one school has produced on 
school masters from the famous non- 
Catholic Public schools, such as Eton 
and Winchester. They have seen there 
the same goodness that they know, 
in the same kind of terms they know 
themselves not only in very efficient 
education and examination results, 
but in the particular kind of “charac- 
ter-building,” which is so specially 
prized in English schools. All that 
they have is there, and something 
more, and they have recognized and 
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admitted freely that this something 
more is all important, that it im- 
proves and changes all the rest. 

The “English Public School Tradi- 
tion” is in itself, I know, a special- 
ized and rather peculiar product of 
a particular national culture. It may 
well seem too trivial an example, 
against the background of the world- 
wide Church, but I take the reaction 
of these English Schoolmasters as 
characteristic of a wider and more 
general attitude. 

1. Interest, perhaps a little sus- 
picious, in this unfamiliar Catholic 
thing. 

2. Surprise and deepening in- 
terest at perceiving its active ex- 
cellence—according to their own 
familiar standards. Up to a point, 
at least, the same objective success- 
fully attained. (In this example:— 
“The masters are human beings 
after all and good schoolmasters”; 
the boys are good examples of the 
same kind of boy that they too deal 
with—honorable, manly, truthful.) 
The ground is therefore known, 
familiar ground. 

3. But, there is more to it than 
that: What is it? 

The next stage seems to be a grow- 
ing recognition that “these masters 
possess some quite immensely help- 
ful adjunct in carrying out their job 
as schoolmasters, in dealing with 
these ordinary boys.” As one said to 
me on one occasion: “Those ‘chaps 
of yours’ are lucky—they’ve got 
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something there to give their boys 
that we’ve not got!” 

Grace recognized, to start with, as 
a means, a concrete, practical means 
to the achievement of a common task 
to be accomplished: “They have ac- 
cess to help that we haven’t.” 

And so the seed is sown. What is it 
that “these chaps” have got to help 
them in their task of teaching, of 
character-building? What is it they 
have got to give their boys, that the 
“outsiders,” with all their efforts and 
their goodwill, have not? And the 
nature of the interest changes from a 
detached and critical observation into 
a far more personal inquiry. 

I know that many of these school- 
masters, whose contact with Catholi- 
cism has been in the first place purely 
professional, through Educational 
Congresses and examinations, have 
afterwards gone back to visit that 
school, to stay as guests in the Mon- 
astery and afterwards if they them- 
selves have not become, immediately, 
converts, they have at least formed a 
pro-Catholic feeling in their own will: 
the movement has begun, the tide has 
turned. 

But if we take the attitude of these 
English schoolmasters—as I believe 
we can—as typical of a far wider 
public, it brings us back to our first 
starting point. For, however happy 
the outcome in this case, it still re- 
mains that these quite normal, well- 
intentioned men start by expecting a 
lower general standard in the Catho- 
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lic thing than in their own. They are 
surprised to find a Catholic school as 
eficient and well run as their own; 
above all, they are surprised to find 
Catholic schoolboys as truthful and 
trustworthy as their boys. This is the 
point at which I want to concentrate 
attention, for I am certain that in 
non-Catholic circles it is the almost 
universal assumption that Catholics 
have a lower moral standard on just 
these points of personal behavior and 
integrity, which are of first impor- 
tance to the Pagan, and that this very 
general belief keeps hundreds and 
thousands of good non-believers from 
even approaching the Church and 
putting that assumption to the test. 
And what I feel we have to ask our- 
selves, objectively and relentlessly if 
need be, is how this widespread no- 
tion has arisen. Is it “pure preju- 
dice,” mere anti-Catholic fanaticism, 
or is there some ground, however 
slight, for that belief? I must admit 
that I believe there is. 


Lack KNOWLEDGE OF REAL IssuEs 


The schoolmasters who visit Am- 
pleforth are a fortunate minority; 
so are the Social Workers who en- 
counter the “Little Sisters” and the 
devoted priests. But the great major- 
ity of outsiders may never meet these 
fine and specialized examples of true 
Catholic life and sanctity. They start, 
as do the others, from a background 
of prejudice and surprising ignor- 
ance, with little knowledge of the real 
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issues, and the only contacts they 
may have with actual Catholic Chris- 
tianity will be with ordinary Catho- 
lics, with ordinary, average laymen 
and women, engaged in ordinary 
worldly work—and very often quite 
immersed in it. It is from their char- 
acter and conduct that the Pagan 
forms his own opinion of the Church. 
It may be very difficult, indeed, for 
this “average” Catholic man or 
woman to realize the interest he 
arouses in most non-believing circles 
from the mere fact of “having a re- 
ligion.” He may well be the only “re- 
ligious” person whom any of that 
circle have ever met, and they are 
watching him _relentlessly—hoping, 
yet hardly daring to expect, that he 
will show some difference in behav- 
ior, in moral reaction, in the texture 
of his living, from their own. 

This very “average” person has 
not chosen to be an apostle; he may 
feel wholly unfit, unwilling to be one, 
but by his very presence among these 
people, he is forced to be either apos- 
tle or apostate; he cannot be, as per- 
haps he would wish, a merely unob- 
served nonentity. And here a curious 
paradox may come in. The obviously 
“had” Catholic, in this contest, may 
do comparatively little harm, for he 
is recognized for what he is—he does 
not count as representative. It is the 
supposedly. “good” Catholic on 
whom the Pagan eyes are turned, 
who, if he is not truly good enough, 
may so seriously disappoint him. 
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And here, I think, we are brought 
up against a real difference in our 
scale of values through the relative 
importance attached to natural and 
supernatural. The truly fervent Catho- 
lic who is trying to reach to a full 
Christian perfection will inclu7e all 
the natural virtues in his practice of 
perfection. He will thus practice for 
the Love of God a scrupulous per- 
sonal truthfulness and a vigorous 
code of personal integrity in behavior 
though, according to his scale of val- 
ues, these are secondary matters and 
incidental to his supernatural aim. 
But, in the less exacting moral code 
of the “mediocre” Christian, what is 
secondary gets omitted, as not nec- 
essary for salvation. It' is hard for 
him to understand that what to him 
seems merely “imperfection”—or, at 
the worst, a very venial sin—may to 
the Pagan conscience quite condemn 
him. He does not realize that for the 
Pagan just these secondary things 
are primal, since Man and human 
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relations have become primal. If the 
Christian is found wanting in just 
these, the start that had begun may 
be abandoned. 

If we are to convert the moral 
Pagan, we must show him that the 
goodness he knows and values, the 
true human love of man for man, the 
true standard of personal honor and 
trust, is not ignored or lost, but car- 
ried further in the Supernatural 
Christian goodness. We must be able 
to convince him, not by mere argu- 
ment but by example, that Grace per- 
fects—does not destroy Nature; that 
Charity includes and perfects Justice; 
that we can be and do all that he is 
and does, and more—so _ infinitely 
more in Him that strengthens us that 
there is no goodness and no truth 
that is not contained in Christian 
wholeness and that, however woe 
fully we fail to give it full expression 
in our lives, the Truth that we have 
seen indeed is true. The Reality we 
know, is real. 


Value of Fasting 


Can anything else be of greater utility than fasting? It draws us closer to 
God, gives us strength against the devil and victory over enticing vices. 
It has always been true that fasting is the food of virtuous living. For fasting 








is the seed from which emerge chaste thoughts, reasonable desires, wiser plans, 
since voluntary penances slay the wicked appetites of the body and refresh the 
powers of the soul. But since fasting alone is not enough to save our souls, we 
should supplement it with alms for the poor. Let the retrenchment of the person 
who fasts become the sustenance of the hungry—Pope Leo the Great (Second 
Sermon on Fasting). 
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Sovietism and the Nations Behind the 
Iron Curtain 


STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK 


Reprinted from the BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEASANT UNION* 


HROUGH Communist aggression 

in Europe, Latvia, Estonia, Lith- 
uania, almost half of Poland, a part 
of Rumania and a part of Finland, 
were incorporated into Soviet Russia. 
At the same time, although not for- 
mally absorbed, the whole of Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Albania and Eastern Ger- 
many are under the rule of Commu- 
nist dictatorships controlled by the 
Kremlin. Yugoslavia is not to be ex- 
cluded either, even though, due to the 
Stalin-Tito rivalry, its Communist re- 
gime broke away from the Comin- 
form. 

Thus in the short period after the 
second world war ten nations have 
been deprived of their independence 
and almost 150 million people in Eu- 
rope, not counting the Soviet Union 
itself, have found themselves under 
the yoke of Communist tyrants. 

Currently we are witnessing the 
speeding-up of the sovietization of 
all spheres of life of these nations, 
including the integration of their 
economies with that of the Soviet 
Union. 

We all know the results of the So- 


viet drive and the present state of 
affairs in the subjugated countries. I 
fear, however, that public opinion 
is not sufficiently informed about the 
particular stages of that aggression 
and its techniques. And it seems to 
me that familiarity with develop 
ments and the methods used to bring 
them about contributes to apprecia- 
tion of the danger and the adoption 
of effective means to obviate it. 

How did it happen that in such a 
short period of time so many nations 
lost their independence and such a 
great number of people lost their 
freedoms? 

The present state of affairs was 
brought about by: 1) Moscow’s stra- 
tegic and political manipulations dur- 
ing the war; 2) direct intervention 
of the Red Army and NKVD in the 
internal affairs of these countries; 
3) deliberate destruction of the free- 
doms and human rights of individu- 
als as well as subversion of the will 
of the peoples; 4) destruction of the 
economic integrity of individuals and 
subjection of the national economies 
to the dictatorship of Moscow. 

In the course of the second world 
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war not for a single moment did the 
Soviet Government forget its extrava- 
gant political plans. In 1939, while 
the Polish nation was engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle against Nazi 
aggression, the Soviet army attacked 
it in the back. The Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov pact allotted to Russia a share of 
the spoils and the result was that 
about a million and a half Polish 
citizens were deported to Russia, 
15,000 Polish prisoners of war being 
slaughtered there in cold blood. 


Soviet EXPANSIONISM 


After the annexation of Latvia, 
Esthonia and Lithuania, almost half 
of Poland and a part of Rumania 
were swallowed by the Soviet Union. 
Russia was assisting Nazi Germany 
against the democracies and waiting 
for the moment when Europe’s 
strength would become exhausted. 
Stalin’s greed miscarried. Hitler’s 
armies invaded the Soviet Union. 
Having thus by the force of circum- 
stances become an ally of the West 
and fighting for its very existence, the 
Soviet Union through propaganda 
tried zealously to convince the West 
that she had abandoned her expan- 
sionism as well as subversive tech- 
niques and had been converted to 
collaboration with the democracies. 

In spite of everything that the So- 
viet Government had done, once it 
was linked with the democracies Po- 
land put aside all grievances and 
General Sikorski’s government ex- 
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tended a hand in friendship and con. 
cluded a pact with the Soviet Union. 
This accord lasted until the military 
position of Russia improved and So- 
viet leaders were reassured as to the 
possibility of future expansionism. 
Then, under the pretext of the no- 
torious Katyn murders accusation, 
diplomatic relations with Poland were 
broken in the middle of the war. 

Once more the Soviet Government 
had a free hand in dealing with Po- 
lish affairs. In addition, the propa- 
ganda for a second front in the West 
and the blackmailing of the democ- 
racies with the possibility of another 
Stalin-Ribbentrop agreement became 
a part of the scheme of preparation 
for the Teheran conference and for 
the outcome that was to follow. 

The invasion of Europe from the 
south had been prevented. Moreover, 
Stalin believed then that Hitler’s At- 
lantic Wall was impregnable enough 
to cost the allies sufficient blood to 
allow the Soviets to expand at least to 
the Elbe-Trieste line and to overrun 
the Balkans, as well as open the way 
to Turkey and the Middle East. 

In Teheran, taking advantage of 
the favorable atmosphere and the un- 
familiarity of the West with Commu- 
nist techniques, Stalin secured the 
possibility of implementing his far- 
reaching political plans. Thus, al- 
though the war was won by common 
efforts, the Soviets reaped the ad- 
vantages while the democratic world 
failed to attain peace. The efforts of 
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the allies for a speedy victory were 
exploited by the Kremlin for the 
purposes of Communist expansion. 


YALTA AND PoTsDAM 
At Yalta and Potsdam the Soviet 


appetite showed a marked increase. 
The possibility of the West influenc- 
ing events in the Soviet sphere van- 
ished completely. The Western Pow- 
ers were helpless. The Warsaw upris- 
ing collapsed because of the deliber- 
ately passive attitude of the troops 
under the command of Marshal Roko- 
sovski. Although Stalin personally 
had promised to me aid for the War- 
saw fighters, the Soviets did every- 
thing to prevent both American and 
British assistance reaching our men. 
Even the Poles nearby were not al- 
lowed to aid the city. For sending a 
single battalion into the fight the Po- 
lish General Bierling was dismissed 
from his command. The deliberate 
aim of the Soviets was to bring about 
the complete annihilation of the Po- 
lish democratic forces. 

At the next stage there came direct 
application of force. The so-called 
“liberating Soviet armies” and the 
agents of NK VD became the decisive 
factors in these countries. The Soviet 
forces proceeded to plunder them of 
everything worth having. Robbery, 
violence and the extermination of in- 
nocent people were characteristic of 
this “liberation.” 

The members of the underground 
democratic armies were arrested en 
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masse, sentenced to death or de- 
ported to Russia under the pretext 
either of having collaborated with 
the Germans or having threatened 
the security of the Soviet armed 
forces. 

The Yalta Agreement conceded to 
Russia almost half of the territory of 
pre-war Poland and provided for the 
creation of a Government of Na- 
tional Unity composed of the mem- 
bers of the Lublin Government cre- 
ated by the Soviets, and a very small 
fraction of democratic political lead- 
ers. This provisional government was 
pledged to conduct free and unfet- 
tered elections, while the Powers were 
to assist in the democratic solution 
of political and economic problems. 
While this program was being imple- 
mented, the Soviets arrested sixteen 
prominent Polish political leaders. 
The Soviet concept of honor and safe 
conduct landed these men in a 
prison at Moscow. In the meantime 
Stalin was concluding treaties with 
the puppet regime headed by Bierut. 

The stage of Soviet aggression that 
followed was concerned with the 
falsification of the electoral returns, 
even though an effort was made to 
conceal the subverting of democratic 
institutions. While waiting for the 
speedy demobilization of the allied 
armies, Russia tried to avoid arous- 
ing suspicions and posed as a coop- 
erative and peace-loving nation. 

Nevertheless, in Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia and Poland it did 
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not allow fair elections to be held. 
The courageous leader of the Bulgar- 
ian peasants, Petkov, heading a group 
of 101 democratic representatives, 
was able to prove that the results of 
the elections had been falsified and 
that, in spite of the systematic terror 
and violence, his party had obtained 
more than 60 per cent of the votes. 
For this he was hanged and his 
friends perish in prison. 

It was in the same manner that 
Tito held “elections” in Yugoslavia, 
by murdering or imprisoning his po- 
litical opponents. 

We entertained no illusions about 
the situation. We were ready at the 
price of heaviest sacrifices to fight 
on the spot for the independence of 
Poland. We considered it our duty 
to attempt stopping the plunder of 
the nation, the mass arrests and de- 
portations of the best elements of 
our people. Together with other rep- 
resentatives of my party, I took part 
in the consultations of the three am- 
bassadors held in Moscow and en- 
tered the Provisional Polish Govern- 
ment in June of 1945. 

From the very start we had to face 
attacks, violence, arrests and even as- 
sassinations. Nevertheless, during the 
two and a half years of fighting the 
Communists, we succeeded in forti- 
fying the position of the Polish 
Peasant Party and maintaining its 
integrity. Having the most numerous 
following, relying on the potential 
strength of the people and enjoying 
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the confidence of all loyal Poles, our 
party lead the gallant fight of the 
Polish people in the elections against 
the Communist bloc hiding behind 
the names of a number of traditional 
Polish political parties but wholly 
directed by Soviet agents. In the 
course of this fight, at many press 
conferences, we did not hesitate to 
expose for the benefit of free public 
opinion the Communist methods of 
fraud and violence, knowing very 
well that there was no escape from 
Communist revenge. 


ELeEcTION RETURNS FALSIFIED 


In Poland the electoral returns 
were falsified twice: once in June, 
1946, in the so-called referendum, 
and for the second time in the elec- 
tions of January, 1947. In spite of 
the terror, the Polish people stood 
firm and refused to yield to intimida- 
tion; so much so that the Commu- 
nists never received more than six- 
teen per cent of the votes. 

Thus, at the opening of the new 
parliament, we had every justification 
in the world to say to the Communists 
that we represented the will of the 
people, while they represented the 
security police. 

Wherever free elections were al- 
lowed, as in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, the Communists were in 
the minority. However, coup d’etats 
took care of the situation and the 
rigged elections that followed re 
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familiar Soviet manner. Politically, 
the Soviets aim at the total destruc- 
tion of democracy. 

In the economic field, the Soviet 
technique aims at the complete de- 
struction of the economic integrity 
of individuals and of the economic 
independence of nations, integrating 
by stages the national economies of 
the countries behind the iron curtain 


_ with that of the Soviet Union. 


From 1945 to 1947 the officially 
recognized form of economic activ- 
ity consisted of three sectors: the 
public sector of nationalized indus- 
tries and hanks; the cooperative sec- 
tor of exchange, credit and produc- 
tion; and the private sector of indi- 
vidual farming, trade, craftsmen and 
the free professions. 

In 1947, after the farce of the par- 
liamentary elections, when the so- 
called “Little Constitution” started 
to pattern the political institutions of 
Poland on the Soviet model, the liqui- 
dation of the cooperative sector and 
the systematic annihilation of the 
private sector began immediately. 

In 1948, the leading Polish Com- 
munists, who had implemented in the 
past the official program of the three- 
sector economy as the so-called Po- 
lish road to socialism, found them- 
selves accused of “nationalist devia- 
tion” and of sabotaging close col- 
laboration with the Soviet Union. 
All indications were that the time of 
speeding up the sovietization of Po- 
land had arrived. 
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The similarity of developments in 
all countries behind the iron curtain 
is striking, economic solutions being 
openly used by the ruling class as 
an instrument of political terror. The 
Communist dictatorship is uncondi- 
tionally totalitarian and aims at com- 
plete political, economic, social and 
cultural control. The lives of individ- 
uals are rigidly regulated. The eco- 
nomic system aims at the complete 
dependence of the citizens in order to 
reduce them to blind subservience to 
the regime. 


REDUCED TO SLAVERY 


It is the wilful aim of Communism 
to lower the earning capacity and 
standard of living of the masses in 
order to reduce them to the status of 
slaves whose labor is exploited by the 
“Communist State” ruled by a small 
clique of people. 

It is difficult for the democratic 
world to believe that any government 
would be bent upon reducing its 
citizens to the pauper level. We are 
apt to forget, however, that a Com- 
munist regime relies on force and 
therefore does not have to bother 
about the confidence of the people. 
Whatever the citizens may think 
about a Communist regime, the sys- 
tem of rigged elections is sure to se- 
cure 99 per cent of the votes. 

We have also to bear in mind that 
the Communist economic system, 
based upon slave labor and expropri- 
ation of the holdings of the people, 
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aims also at the creation of economic 
reserves to be used for the purposes 
of Communist world domination. 

Another economic aspect of the 
Soviet technique is the so-called 
“transition period.” Even in Russia 
immediately after the revolution 
there was the period of the so-called 
NEP, which preceded the sovietiza- 
tion of the Russian economy. In this 
respect Lenin said: “Communist tac- 
tics are adaptable; they make a show 
of giving way when circumstances 
demand it without losing sight of the 
ultimate aim.” 

In Poland the transition period 
lasted from 1944 to 1949. In Czecho- 
slovakia the transition period was 
relatively long and a mild one. How- 
ever, the time lost there is being rap- 
idly made up with a greater degree 
of ruthlessness. At present the Com- 
munists are busy integrating the 
economies of all nations behind the 
iron curtain with that of the Soviet 
Union. 

The process invariably begins with 
“commercial treaties” veiled in com- 
plete secrecy. Communist laws of 
state secrets apply especially to eco- 
nomic matters—all economic data 
being treated as state secrets, the dis- 
closure of which is sanctioned by the 
death penalty imposed by military 
courts. 

By means of such “commercial 
treaties” it appropriates the resources 
and productive capacities of the sat- 
ellites, the interests of the latter being 
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fully subordinate to those of the So. 
viet Union. Thus Russia is not only 
able to sell certain products and raw 
materials at high prices while buy. 
ing cheaply but is also in a position 
to profit from the transfer of materi- 
als from one satellite country to an- 
other. 


ECONOMIC SUBSERVIENCE 


Russia did not permit the coun. 
tries behind the iron curtain to join 
the Marshall Plan, not because she 
was unwilling to see there American 
dollars and products, but because 
under such conditions it would have 
been impossible to conceal the sub- 
servience of their economies to the 
policies of the Soviet Union. Under 
the seal of secrecy Russia was selling 
to Iceland coal bought in Poland at 
the price of $1.25 per ton at a ten 
times higher price, while Poland was 
made to pay four times the price for 
horses which Russia procured from 
Finland. 

Through the economic agreements 
Russia secures controlling interest in 
the most important economic enter- 
prises of the subjugated countries 
and thus exploits the output of these 
enterprises. The clauses relating to 
technical cooperation permit the infil- 
tration of the industries by Soviet 
personnel, who regulate planning and 
production in accord with the orders 
received from Moscow. Thus the 
Communist publication dealing with 
economic problems which appears in 
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Warsaw announced publicly that Po- 
lish factories are being pianned in 
Moscow. This is being carried to the 
point where the seventy thousand 
workers needed for the new steel mill 
which is being built at Krakow are 
to be brought from Russia. In this 
manner not only Polish industries 
are being placed under Soviet con- 
trol, but even the ethnic and ideo- 
logical character of that city, which 
the Communists consider a “nest of 
reactionaries,” is being changed. 

Another factor which serves to in- 
tegrate the economies of the satellites 
with that of the Soviets is so-called 
economic planning. Although at 
present there are separate economic 
plans, they not only follow the Rus- 
sian model and are subservient to 
Russian interests, but also are Soviet 
inspired and directed. However, even 
this procedure is being abandoned. 
At a secret meeting of the Central 
Planning Office in Warsaw it was an- 
nounced that the current six-year 
plan is to be the last separate plan 
for Poland. The one that is to follow 
is to be an integral part of that of the 
Soviet Union. 

The periodical Economic Planning, 
published in Warsaw, said: “Instead 
of seeking independently ways and 
means of our own in the building of 
socialism, we must rely on the tested 
expedients of the Soviet Union.” 
These are: complete annihilation of 
the independent workers’ unions; the 
Stakhanovite speed-up system; the 
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forcible collectivization of agricul- 
ture; the complete liquidation of 
small private enterprises; the nation- 
alization of the cooperatives; the cre- 
ation of a network of state retail 
stores, etc. 

The economic measures are accom- 
panied by intensified political terror, 
open attacks on the church, exclu- 
sively Communist education and in- 
doctrination of the youth, and the 
complete isolation of these nations 
from any contacts with the West. 
Thus all aspects of life behind the 
iron curtain have to be evaluated 
from the point of view of the ultimate 
ends of Communism. Economic con- 
siderations are secondary to those of 
political power and expansion. The 
Soviet Union is planning not only the 
economic and political integration of 
the countries behind the iron curtain. 
but also their complete sovietization 
for the purpose of using them as 
bases of worldwide aggression. 

This is the meaning of the suc- 
cession of events in the countries be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

Thus it is not enough to recognize 
the danger threatening the free world. 
In order to sustain the morale and 
the resistance of the oppressed peo- 


ples, it is necessary to reassure them 
that, having ended the policy of ap- 
peasement, the democratic world has 
no intention of accepting a division 
which makes the peaceful and inde- 
pendent existence of nations impos- 


sible. 








Editorials 





Social Questions 
and Religion 
2 cry is frequently raised that 


spokesmen of religion should 
stick to religion and not have any- 
thing to say about business, eco- 
nomics and social relations. In an- 
swer to this cry, it need only be 
stated that wherever the problems of 
business and industrial relations be- 
come problems of virtue or vice, or 
problems that affect people in trying 
to save their souls, spokesmen of re- 
ligion have not only a right but a 
duty to speak out. The condition for 
the exercise of this right and duty 
are fulfilled in the following matters: 

l. If an economic system in vogue 
is such that it makes for so wide a 
disproportion in the distribution of 
goods that some people have not 
enough to live decently, while others 
have many times more than they can 
possibly use, it is necessary for 
spokesmen of religion to make known 
the evils and abuses of the system. 
The reason is because it is difficult 
for insecure and _ underprivileged 
people to save their souls. The great 
social encyclicals of the Popes and 
the letters of the American hierarchy 
have therefore dealt with social and 
economic principles on the ground 


that the salvation of human souls iy 
at stake in these matters. 


2. If individuals in an economic 
system are paying unjustly insuff. 
cient wages to their employes, it is 
the full right and duty of spokesmen 
of religion to warn them that this 
is contrary to the seventh command. 





ment and will be punished by God. | 


Their purpose is both to induce the 
unjust employer to give up his sins 
and so to save his soul, and to bring 
justice to employes so that they will 
more easily save their souls. 

3. If groups of men under an eco- 
nomic system are guilty of violations 


of the natural law, it is the right and 


duty of spokesmen of religion to 


point out the evil and to urge them | 


to renounce it. Thus they have a 
right to speak against violence, fraud, 
racketeering and unjust demands on 
the part of labor; they have an equal 
right and duty to speak against 
monopoly, labor-baiting, excessive 
profits and economic dictatorship on 
the part of organized employers. 

It is one of the curses of secularism 
that it decrees a complete separa- 
tion between religion and business. 
Human beings can save their souls 
only by keeping the Ten Command: 
ments in all the relationships of their 


lives. It is the function of spokes t 
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men of religion to keep men alert 
to the application of the Ten Com- 
mandments. — THE LicuortaANn, Li- 
guori, Mo., August, 1949. 


TV’s Whine Appeal 


BIG furore has been aroused 

over a full-page advertisement 
run by the television industry in 
newspapers all over the country. The 
ad pictured a boy and girl crying 
because there was no television set 
in their home and appealed to parents 
to save their children from “humilia- 
tion” by getting them a set like the 
neighbors’ children have. 

Tide magazine, an advertising busi- 
ness publication, called the advertise- 
ment “the worst case of poor taste 
that advertising has had for years”; 
parents’ organizations have de- 
nounced it; Angelo Patri, who has 
something of a reputation as an 
authority on child guidance, and who 
is quoted in the advertisement as 
saying that “it is practically impos- 
sible for boys and girls to ‘hold their 
own’ with friends and playmates 
unless television is available to them,” 
says now he is returning the $1,000 
check which he received for this 
endorsement. 

But the television industry is con- 
tinuing its campaign to sell sets by 
appealing to parents’ solicitude for 
their children. Another full-page ad- 
vertisement has appeared, not quite 
so mawkish, and using Mrs. Eleanor 
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Roosevelt this time as the endorser; 
spot announcements on the radio are 
demanding a “television Christmas” 
for the children’s sakes. If the tele- 
vision industry is successful in con- 
vincing parents they must buy 
whatever the children whine for, we 
may see the same idea used to sell 
automobiles, deep-freeze units and 
all other gadgets of civilization, the 
price of which includes a_ liberal 
slice for the advertising agencies. 

Before the television people try to 
break parents’ hearts with the “hu- 
miliation” of their televisionless chil- 
dren, wouldn’t it be the decent thing 
for them to offer some assurance that 
what will be poured into American 
homes through these sets will be in 
accordance with right standards of 
morality and culture? Some of the 
crudities now offered as entertain- 
ment were apparently designed for 
the days when television sets went 
chiefly to the saloons—TuHE PitTTs- 
BURGH CATHOLIC, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nov. 23, 1950. 


Laissez Faire and 
Communism 


AVING called Marxism “an anti- 

quated policy,” the author of 
an article in Understanding, pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Manufacturers for “the information 
of businessmen and others interested 
in cooperation between Church and 
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Industry,” tells his readers a good 
many things that are not true. He de- 
clares, for instance: “Much of the 
mysticism (!) surrounding the eco- 
nomic philosophy of Karl Marx 
would be dispelled if the American 
public realized that the book (no title 
given!) was written one hundred 
years ago, and was based on condi- 
tions existing in Germanic (!) feudal 
States at the time.” 

Ignorant evidently of the influence 
exerted by the great French revolu- 
tion, the rise of the bourgeoisie to 
power, the advent and development 
of industrialism, and the teachings 
of the utopian Socialists, the author 
of the statement quoted attempts thus 
to make his readers believe that 
Marxism originated in opposition to 
the feudal system. The very fact that 
Karl Marx rests his arguments largely 
on proofs furnished by British indus- 
trialism, as it was in the days of the 
unrestricted regime, makes ridiculous 
the assertion: “Actually, Marxism 
was the outgrowth of exploitation 
practiced in the feudal States of Eu- 
rope by the imperialists of that time.” 
That unsupported statement is com- 
pletely at variance with the facts of 
history. 

By 1848, when the second revolu- 
tionary period of our times began, 
feudalism had well nigh come to a 
close. The new class, the bourgeoisie, 
whom the French revolution helped to 
attain power—the Abbé Sieyes had 
cried out: “What is the third estate? 
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Nothing. What should it be? Every- 
thing!”— inaugurated a new political 
and economic system, one suited to its 
purpose, the system of “capitalism.” 
Its faults and sins, although they soon 
became apparent, gave rise to the 
social question which is today a uni- 
versal problem. 

Some of the noblest minds of the 
past one hundred years have at. 
tempted to devise a solution for the 
difficulties created by this new depar- 
ture. One may expect from the editor 
of a publication such as Understand- 
ing knowledge at least of the efforts 
of the Christian Socialists of England, 
prominent among whom were Charles 
Kingsley and Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and likewise of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ruskin. Both of the lat- 
ter condemned the existing system 
no less severely than Marx. But while 
he believed private property to be the 
fundamental cause of the injustice 
and inhumanity witnessed and at- 
tacked by him, men possessed of a 
sounder philosophy of life strove to 
better conditions by the promotion of 
basic reforms. We name in this re- 
gard the great Bishop of Mainz, 
Ketteler, and Pope Leo XIII. 

From the writings of these two 
champions of Christian Democracy 
and Catholic social action all men 
may learn to understand the reasons 
for the existence of Socialism and 
Communism. They are the legitimate 
offspring of the false doctrines fos 
tered by the philosophers of the 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
A crass individualism, on the one 
hand, and the atomization of society 
on the other, led to conditions against 
which man’s social nature revolted. 
Moreover, certain principles empha- 
sized in our own Federal Constitution 
and in the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man by the revolutionary Assem- 
bly of France had not been imple- 
mented. The masses began to realize 
that the motto proclaimed by the 
revolution, “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity,” was just a high-sounding 
slogan, so long as the laborer was 
condemned to poverty while his 
“equal” enjoyed every comfort 
money could buy. 

The article published in Under- 
standing furthermore accuses Marx- 
ism of “gnawing at the very founda- 
tion of the family structure.” This 
statement is true enough, but Com- 
munism is only continuing to do 
what Liberalism inaugurated. In our 
country divorce has increased from 
small beginnings until it has reached 
huge proportions. We inherited what 
is today a popular institution from 
France, where the Revolution sanc- 
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tioned divorce, after the principle 
had been accepted that the individual 
and not the family was the cell of 
society. And let us add, it was not 
Communism that first dragged women 
into the factory. This, and the crime 
of putting small children to work in 
mills and mines, was committed by 
sanclimonious British enterprisers. 
Feudalism had left no such record. 
It has been well said that not even 
the Turks had been guilty of the 
atrocities to which children were ex- 
posed in the early days of the factory 
system. 

It is neither fair nor wise to over- 
look the evil results of a political and 
economic system which refused to 
control the exercise of power by capi- 
tal and hence caused the proletariat 
to rise in protest. What is needed 
today is a clear understanding of the 
errors which gave rise to Socialism in 
its various forms. Only then is it pos 
sible to oppose Communism all along 
the line, and to gain a hearing for a 
program of Christian social reform, 
opposed alike to laissez-faire and 
Marxism.—THE WANDERER, St. Paul, 
Minn., Nov. 9, 1950. 


Moral precepts and ethical ideals unrelated to the will of God have a 
certain authentic appeal to man, as the stoic tendency in history bears 


witness. 


But stoicism is for the man with a Packard—not the man with 


a hoe—Tue CHURCH AND THE SECULAR WoRrLD, a report of the Commis- 
sion on Culture of the United Church of Canada, 1950. 
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Per Annum Sacrum 
AposToLic CONSTITUTION OF Our Most Hoty Lorp 
Pius XII 


By Divine Provivence, Pore 


By wHICcH THE UNIVERSAL JUBILEE CELEBRATED IN ROME 
Durinc THE YEAR 1950 Is ExTENDED TO THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 


The Bishop Pius 
Servant of the Servants of God 


To all Christ’s Faithful who are going to see this letter 
Greeting and Apostolic Benediction 


HROUGHOUT the Holy Year, which yesterday We closed in this 

revered city with traditional and solemn rites, uncounted multitudes 
made their way to Rome in order that, with souls cleansed and _ purified, 
they might beg from God pardon for their sins and might gain a plenary 
indulgence for themselves or for the dead. This afforded Us great conso- 
lation, since We were sure that the Christian renewal of morals which We 
and all good men desire, and which our times need so badly, would come 
about from the enkindled zeal for piety wherein the mounting throngs of 
pilgrims and the populace of Rome vied with each other in glorious rivalry. 

Still, not all were able to make the trip to Rome, not only by reason of 
the economic difficulties that pressed particularly upon the poorer people, 
not only by reason of old age, infirmities, illnesses, and other causes that 
stood in their way, but also by reason of the fact that this permission was 
not granted in several countries because of some special circumstances. 

Hence We consider it most expedient to decree, in line with the custom 
and the tradition of Our predecessors, that the jubilee treasure of mercy, 
which until yesterday was accessible at Rome, should, during the entire 
year to come, be made accessible to all Christ’s faithful throughout the 
world. For thus We hope that what We have been most delighted to see 
flourishing during the past months, like a new springtime of the spiritual 
life, may not wither away but rather bring forth even richer salutary effects. 
And We hope that the marvelous expression of Christian faith and piety 
which all have admired in this holy city may happily be repeated in all 
cities, towns and villages. 

To bring this about more easily and fittingly, our Venerable Brethren 
the Bishops and the others who possess Ordinary local jurisdiction should 
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see to it that the flocks entrusted to their care are given suitable in- 
struction on this subject and are vehemently urged to take advantage of 
this great favor. We hope that this will be done especially by means of 
those sermons delivered to the people and known as “Missions” and by 
means of spiritual exercises, since We know from experience that this way 
of teaching God’s word is of tremendous value, not only for the elimination 
of errors and for the accurate explanation of Christian doctrine, but also 
for bringing about, with the aid of divine grace, a raising up of the souls 
of those who hear it, recalling them in a salutary way from the considera- 
tion of earthly things to those of heaven. It moves them to cleanse them- 
selves of sin and to expiate that sin, and it incites them to enter, with 
sincere and generous will, upon the arduous path of virtue. Thus it is 
Our hope that, if it be possible, in each individual parish sermons of this 
kind should be given in a suitable manner during the coming year, in such 
a way Christ’s faithful may be prepared in all propriety and holiness to 


obtain the remission of their sins and to win a plenary indulgence of the 
punishments due to them. 


PRAY FOR PEACE 


The Prelates should, moreover, remind them to pour forth their prayers 
of supplication to God for that same intention which We mentioned in the 
Apostolic Letter /ubilaeum maximum, when We announced the Holy Year 
to be celebrated in this revered city.1 They should pray especially that 
now at last the peace we so hope for may come to the souls of all men, to 
families, to individual nations, and to the world-wide community of peoples; 
that those who “suffer persecution for justice’ sake” (Mt. 5, 10) may have 
that unconquered courage which has ornamented the Church with the blood 
of martyrs from the very beginning; that refugees, captives and those who 
are exiled far from their firesides may return very soon to their own dear 
fatherlands. They should pray also that the hatreds of one class of citizens 
against another may be extinguished and the quarrels between them termi- 
nated so that these classes of citizens may be joined together in justice, in 
brotherly concord and in charity; and that the most holy rights of the 
Church may ever be preserved uninjured and unimpaired against the 
artifices, the fallacies and the attacks of its enemies (Cf. Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XLI (1949, 259 f.). 

So, by the authority of Almighty God, of the Blessed Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and by Our own authority, by this Apostolic Letter We extend 
the great Jubilee, which has been celebrated in this holy city, to the entire 
Catholic world, that is, to the Western and the Eastern Church, and We 
prolong it to the entire coming year in such a way that people may profit 
from it from the first vespers of the coming Feast of the Circumcision of 


Our Lord Jesus Christ until the end of the thirty-first day of December of 
the coming year 1951. 





1See CatHotic Minn, August, 1949, pp. 505-507. 
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Wherefore We, by Our Apostolic authority, concede and impart to all 
Christ’s faithful, both men and women, who have previously obtained pardon 
for their sins, a most full indulgence of the entire punishment they are 
obligated to undergo by reason of the sins they have committed; provided 
that, having been cleansed by the sacrament of Penance and having received 
Holy Communion, they religiously and during the assigned times make 
visits to the Churches or public oratories designated for this purpose. This 
indulgence may be gained even by those who have already obtained the 
benefit of the Jubilee during the past Holy Year. It may be gained any- 
where on earth outside of Rome and its suburbs. The Confession and the 
Communion prescribed for the gaining of the Jubilee indulgence must be 
distinct from the annual confession and the Easter Communion commanded 
by canon law. 


CONDITIONS FOR GAINING INDULGENCE 


All this must be done in accordance with the norms which follow in 
this document. An Instruction of the Sacred Apostolic Paenitentiaria ex- 
plains these norms suitably and interprets them authentically. 

I. With regard to the making of the Jubilee visitations, those having 
ordinary local jurisdiction will designate, in the episcopal city, the cathedral 
church and three other churches or public oratories in which the sacrifice 
of the Mass is offered sometimes at least. In the suburbs and in the other 
parts of the diocese they will designate the parish church of each parish 
and, within the boundaries of the parish, three other churches or oratories, 
as We have said above. The Ordinaries may make such designations them- 
selves or through approved ecclesiastics, to whom, if they wish, they may 
concede the use of this power throughout the entire year. In the Oriental 
Church, the Patriarchs and others who have ordinary local jurisdiction 
should do the same, either by themselves or through ecclesiastics whom they 
delegate, each for his own eparchy or diocese. 

In missionary lands, however, those having ordinary local jurisdiction 
are to designate four churches or public oratories in each of their quasi- 
parochial units or mission stations, in line with the above instruction. No 
special rules apply to the place where the Ordinary resides, as distinct 
from the other portions of this mission territory. 

II. After the manner of what was done at Rome during the Holy Year 
just past, so during the coming year one Jubilee visit must be made to 
each one of the four churches or public oratories designated and they must 
be made either on the same day or on ensuing days through the year. If 
in some locality there should not be four churches or public oratories, the 
Ordinaries will use their own judgment and decide, either themselves 
directly or through their delegates, that the prescribed four visits may be 
made to a lesser number of sacred edifices. 

Moreover, where this is deemed possible without serious inconvenience, 
according to the prudent judgment of the Ordinary of the place, it would 
be quite proper to have one of the prescribed four visits made to the 
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cathedral church or to some other sanctuary designated for this purpose. 

Ill. The prayers to be recited at each visit are these: the “Our Father,” 
the “Hail Mary,” and the “Gloria” five times; then the “Our Father,” the 
“Hail Mary,” and the “Gloria” once more for Our intention; the Apostles’ 
Creed, once; the “Hail Mary” three times, together with the invocation 
“Queen of Peace, pray for us”; and the “Hail Holy Queen” once. The 
prayer which We ourselves composed for the Holy Year 1950 may be 
added to these.? 

In making their jubilee visits, the faithful of the Oriental Church must 
abide by those decrees which our Sacred Congregation of the Oriental 
Church will issue, at the proper time and for each rite, to their Patriarchs 
and to the rest of those who have ordinary local jurisdiction. Moreover, 
each of these local Ordinaries is given the authority to substitute other 
prayers for the ones herein prescribed for the jubilee visit when such 
visits are made privately. Likewise the faithful of the Oriental Church who 
live outside the limits of the territory of this Church may employ the 
forms of prayer prescribed for the Latins when they join with pilgrims 
of the Latin rite. And, when they make these visits as individuals rather 
than as members of a group, they may use either their own formulae or 
those prescribed for the faithful of the Latin rite. 

IV. So that the faithful may begin and carry out these jubilee visits 
more easily, they are hereby empowered to make these visits even outside 
the limits of their own parish or diocese, as long as they make them in 
places rightly designated for each place by the person who holds ordinary 
jurisdiction over that place. The same privilege is given, taking note of 
their special situation, to those who live in missionary regions. 

V. Moreover We decree that, as at Rome during the Holy Year just 
completed, Christ’s faithful may gain this jubilee indulgence either for 
themselves or for the dead as many times as they properly complete the 
prescribed works. No acts, however, can validly be performed for the 
acquisition of a new jubilee indulgence before all of those required for the 
gaining of a previous jubilee indulgence have been completed. 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


VI. To take care of the faithful who are placed in special situations, 
We make the following decrees. 

1. Sailors and all others who work on ships can make the jubilee visits 
in the chapel of their own vessel, when that vessel has a chapel in which 
Mass may be said. If it has not such a chapel, We grant them the privilege 
of making their jubilee visits in any church in a port at which they land, 
when they recite the prescribed prayers. 

2. Those having ordinary local jurisdiction can, either by themselves 
or through ecclesiastics whom they delegate, reduce the number of visits, 
or lessen the number of churches that must be visited or even substitute 


—____ 


2See Catuotic Minp, January, 1950, p. 51. 
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for the visits other works of piety and charity in keeping with the situa- 
tion of each individual, in favor of those who are prevented from making 
these visits in the way in which they are prescribed. It is Our desire that 
among those who are considered as prevented in this way there be num- 
bered nuns, sisters who belong to third orders regular, sisters who belong 
to religious communities and who live the community life, pious women, 
girls and the others who live in homes or refuges for women. We also in- 
clude hermits who belong to a monastic or regular order and who are 
devoted to a life of contemplation rather than to one of action, like 
Trappists or the hermits of the Camaldolese or Carthusian communities, 
those who are captives or who are detained in prison, end ecclesiastics or 
religious who are being kept in monasteries or in other religious houses 
for the purpose of correction. Those who suffer from sickness or infirmity 
in hospitals and the people who care for them are likewise considered as 
prevented, and so, in general, are all of those who by reason of some cer- 
tainly existent impediment are rendered unable to make the prescribed 
visits. In the same way We wish to have included in this class working- 
men who must earn their daily bread through their own labor and who 
could not absent themselves from their work for a sufficiently long time, 
and finally elderly people who have passed their seventieth year. 


FaAcutTies For CONFESSORS 


VII. With regard to the faculties to be given to confessors, who are 
otherwise approved according to the standards of canon law, which facul- 
ties these confessors are to employ in a salutary fashion in hearing jubilee 
confessions, We make the following decrees: 

1. The confessors have in their entirety all the faculties of absolving, 
dispensing and transmuting that they have ever legitimately received from 
this Apostolic See, whether these faculties are permanent or temporary. 
They possess them, however, within the limits of the concession itself. 

2. Nuns and other women, for the hearing of whose confessions the 
Code prescribes that a special approval of the Ordinary is required, have 
the right to choose for themselves any confessor approved by that same 
Ordinary for the hearing of the confessions of both men and women to 
hear their own jubilee confession. We concede to the confessor thus 
chosen the power to exercise the faculties which he already possesses for 
all the faithful by reason of this Apostolic Constitution. 

3. To all confessors We concede that during the Holy Year they may 
absolve any penitents, in the internal forum and in the act of sacramental 
confession, and without intermediaries only, from any censures and sins 
reserved by law to the Roman Pontiff or to the Ordinary and also from a 
censure imposed by man. The absolution of such censure in the external 
forum, however, will not be allowed. 

VIII. The use of these most generous faculties is permitted only in ac- 
cordance with the norms and with the exceptions hereinafter enumerated. 
1. Except under the circumstances visualized and according to the pre- 
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scriptions in canon 2254 of the Code of Canon Law, let them not absolve 
those who are under censure imposed personally by the Roman Pontiff or 
a censure reserved specialissimo modo to the Apostolic See. Likewise let 
them not absolve those who have fallen under the censure spoken of im 
canon 2388 § 1, the censure reserved to the Holy See according to the 
ruling of the Decree Lex sacri coelibatus, issued by the Sacred Apostolic 
Paenitentiaria on April 8, 1936 (cf. AAS, XXVIII, 242) and also accord- 
ing to the ruling of the Declaratio given by the same sacred Paenitentiaria 
on May 4, 1937 (cf. AAS, XXIX, 283). According to the Decree and the 
Declaratio this censure, in the special case with which we are concerned, 
is reserved to the Sacred Paenitentiaria so that no one can absolve from # 
at any time except when there is danger of death, even by reason of 
canon 2254. 

2. Likewise they must not absolve, except according to the rule of 
canon 2254, prelates of the secular clergy who possess ordinary jurisdic- 
tion in the external forum, and major superiors of an exempt religious 
community, when any of these have incurred publicly an excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Holy See speciali modo. 

3. They must not absolve heretics or schismatics who have been pub- 
licly propounding these aberrations unless these persons abjure their heresy 
or schism at least in the presence of the confessor, unless they have fittingly 
made reparation for the scandal they have given or at least have promised 
to make such reparation fittingly and effectively. Likewise they must not 
absolve those who find themselves in the circumstances described in the 
decree vf the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office on Commn- 
nism, issued July 1, 1949 (cf. AAS, XLI, 334), unless such persons show 
a sincere and effective repentance. 

4. Likewise they must not absolve those who have given their names 
to forbidden societies, including the Masonic groups and others of the 
kind, even though the membership be secret, except when those who seek 
the absolution renounce the forbidden society in the presence of the con- 
fessor, make reparation for the scandal they have caused, and stop entirely 
any active co-operation or favor given to the group with which they were 
affliated. Moreover such persons cannot be absolved unless they denounce 
the ecclesiastics or religious whom they know belong to the forbidden so- 
ciety, according to the prescription of canon 2336 § 2; and unless they 
hand over to the one giving the absolution, to be sent by him carefully 
and as soon as possible to the Holy Office, the books, manuscripts and 
emblems which pertain to the forbidden society and which the persons 
seeking absolution still retain, or, if there be legitimate and serious reasons 
militating against this, unless they themselves destroy such objects. At 
least such persons must sincerely promise to fulfill as soon as possible 
these conditions imposed and they must promise moreover to do a severe 
penance in keeping with the magnitude of their fault and to go to eon- 
fession frequently. 


5. Those who have acquired goods or rights belonging to the Church 
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without permission from the Church must not be absolved until they have 
either restored these properties or acted in accordance with an arrange- 
ment entered into with the Ordinary or from the Apostolic See, or at least 
until they have sincerely promised to seek such an arrangement. This holds 
true everywhere except in those places which have been provided for other- 
wise by the Apostolic See. 

6. Confessors are empowered, for a legitimate reason, to commute to 
other pious werks all or any private vows, even those reserved to the 
Apostolic See and confirmed by oath. They can likewise, for a serious 
reason, transmute into other pious works the vow of perfect and perpetual 
chastity which, although originally made publicly in either a simple or a 
solemn religious profession, remains in force and entire even when the 
other vows of these professions have been cancelled by subsequent dis- 
pensation. Still they must in no way dispense those who are bound to the 
law of celibacy by force of sacred orders, even when such persons have 
been reduced to the lay state. Confessors must refrain from the commuta- 
tion of vows when such commutation would adversely affect a third person, 
unless the person so affected freely and explicitly consents to such a com- 
mutation. Confessors may not commute the vow of not sinning or other 
penal vows except in favor of some work which would hold the person back 
from sin and keep him away from it no less effectively than the vow itself. 
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TRREGULARITIES AND IMPEDIMENTS 


7. In the forum of conscience or the sacramental forum alone, they 
are empowered to dispense from any irregularity that arises from an 
entirely secret violation of law. Likewise they are empowered to dispense 
from the irregularity dealt with in canon 985, 4°; but only to the extent of 
empowering a penitent to exercise the orders he has already received where 
there is no danger of disgrace (infamia) or scandal. They must, however, 
impose upon the penitent the obligation of having recourse to the Sacred 
Paenitentiaria within a month’s time and of obeying its prescriptions. 

8. They are likewise empowered to dispense, in the forum of conscience 
or the internal forum alone, from the occult impediment of consanguinity 
in the third or second collateral degree (the sixth or fourth according to 
the Orientals’ method of computing) even touching the first (the fourh or 
third according to the Orientals), when this is based on illegitimate birth. 
This dispensation can be used only for the convalidation of a marriage, and 
never to allow the contracting of such a union. 

9. For a marriage which is already contracted or for one which the 
parties are going to contract, they are empowered to dispense from the 
occult impediment of crimen when neither party has been guilty of plotting. 
In the case where the union has already been contracted, the confessor must 
enjoin a renewal of consent, according to the prescription of canon 1135. 
In any case the confessor must impose a severe and long penance. 

10. With reference to the visits of the four churches, the confessors 
are empowered to dispense from the visit to any church by commuting this 
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visit to the visit of some other church if this be possible or even by lessening 
the number of churches which must be visited, and they may exercise this 
power in favor of those individuals who, for a just cause, are unable to make 
the visits in the prescribed way. For each individual who is unable, by 
reason of sickness or some other legitimate impediment, to make the above 
mentioned visits to the churches, the confessors should commute the obliga- 
tion of the prescribed visits into an obligation to perform other pious works 
within the power of these individuals. The confessors, however, should 
realize that they are burdening their own consciences if they exempt the 
faithful from such visits lightly and without just cause. Furthermore, they 
must not allow the persons whom they dispense for a just cause to omit 
the prayers for Our intentions, although, in the case of sick people, they 
are empowered to lessen the number of these prayers. It must be remem- 
bered that these prayers are not bound to the visits to the churches in such 
a way that when a person is dispensed from the visits, he is excused from 
offering the prayers. 

11. Let the confessors not exempt anyone from the obligation of the 
prescribed confession, not even those who have not the necessary matter 
for this confession. The obligation of this confession is not satisfied by an 
invalid confession or by the annual confession prescribed by Church Law. 

12. With reference to the prescribed Holy Communion, it is altogether 
wrong (nefas) to substitute any other pious works for this obligation except 
in the case of those sick people who are utterly unable to receive. It is 
Our wish that Communion which is given as Viaticum can suffice for the 
Jubilee indulgence, but not the Communion which is prescribed for the 
Paschal time. The person who has been unfortunate enough to omit his 
Easter Communion, however, may satisfy both this obligation and that of 
the Jubilee by a Communion at a later time. 

13. Confessors should realize that they can use the above faculties in 
favor of all the faithful of both the Western and the Eastern Church who 
come to confession to them with the sincere and firm plan and purpose of 
gaining the benefit of the Jubilee. 


LIMITATION ON FACULTIES 


The faculties of absolving from sins and from ecclesiastical censures 
and likewise the faculty of dispensing from irregularity can only be used 
once in favor of the same penitent, that is, the first time the penitent avails 
himself of the Jubilee benefit. 

The other faculties, however, including those of lessening the number 
of visits or of commuting these visits into some other pious works accord- 
ing to what has been said in n. 10, above, can be exercised at any time in 
favor of the same penitent. 

Moreover, if any persons, intending to gain this jubilee indulgence, 
begin the prescribed works and then afterwards are prevented by sickness 
from completing the prescribed visits, We, desirous of favoring them by 
reason of their pious and eager intention, will to have them considered as 
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actually gaining the above-mentioned indulgence as if they had done all 
the prescribed works, when they have gone to confession and received 
Holy Communion. 

All these things, which We have established and declared in this Apos- 
tolic Letter We will to exist and to coninue in force and valid to bring the 
effect of the Jubilee to the entire Catholic World, despite anything to the 
contrary. We wish to have the same reception given to excerpts and copies 
of this Letter when they are signed by the hand of a public notary and 
authenticated by the seal of an ecclesiastical dignitary as is given to this 
letter itself, whenever it is shown or exhibited. 

It is forbidden to make any alteration whatsover in this, Our concession, 
will and declaration, or make any rash attempt to contravene it. If any 
person should attempt such a thing, let him realize that he will incur the 
wrath of Almighty God, and of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the twenty-fifth day of December, on 
the feast of the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the year one thousand, 


April 





nine hundred and fifty, the twelfth year of our Pontificate. 


% 


Quandogquidem Universale Jubilaeum 


An Instruction of the Sacred Penitentiary to all Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, 
and others having ordinary local jurisdiction about extending the jubilee year to 
the entire Catholic world. 


INCE the universal jubilee which 

was observed in this revered city 
is being extended to the entire Catholic 
world by the Apostolic Constitution 
Per Annum Sacrum, which has just 
been issued, it is supremely important 
that the decrees of that constitution 
should be followed accurately, pru- 
dently and zealously. 

To bring this about more securely 
and easily, Our Most Holy Father Pius 
XII, by divine providence Pope, has 
commanded this Sacred Apostolic Paen- 
itentiaria to explain clearly and suit- 
ably and to interpret authentically 
those norms contained in that same 
Apostolic Constitution. 

Hence this Instruction is being sent 
to all the Catholic Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and to all the other 


prelates endowed with ordinary local 
jurisdiction, not only so that they may 
take careful cognizance of all the things 
herein contained, but also in order that 
they may prudently and zealously see 
to it that the clergy and the people 
entrusted to them, and especially the 
confessors, abide faithfully by these 
norms and interpretations. 

The following are the special norms 
and authentic interpretations which are 
to be followed exactly by all. 

I. The faithful who wish to obtain 
the jubilee indulgence should take cog- 
nizance of the fact that they must fulfill 
those four conditions which are imposed 
by the decree of the Apostolic Consti- 
tution Per Annum Sacrum. They must 
make a sacramental confession. They 
must receive Holy Communion. They 
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must make the prescribed visits. Dur- 
ing these visits they must say the pre- 
scribed prayers. 

II. It does not matter whether the 
Confession and the Communion pre- 
scribed for the gaining of the Holy 
Year indulgence come before the visits 
to the four churches, or come between 
the time the visits are begun and the 
time when they are finished, or come 
after these visits are finished. The one 
thing that counts and that is necessary 
is that the last among the prescribed 
works, which could be the Holy Com- 
munion itself, be performed in the state 
of grace. Therefore, if anyone after 
having made his confession and before 
completing the last of the works for 
the gaining of the indulgence should 
fall again into mortal sin, he must go 
to confession again if he has not as yet 
received Holy Communion. If he has 
received Communion prior to falling 
into this sin, he may gain the indul- 
gence by reconciling himself to God 
through an act of perfect contrition. 


III. If it should happen that a per- 
son should come to the entrance of a 
church with the intention of properly 
making one of the prescribed visits and 
should find the door closed or that it is 
impossible to enter the building for any 
reason, he will fulfill the conditions for 
the gaining of the indulgence by offer- 
ing his prayers to God outside the 
Church by the recitation of the pre- 
scribed prayers. The visit to the Church 
should, however, be pious and devout, 
that is, made with the intention of wor- 
shipping God and the visible reverence 
of the one making the visit should mani- 
fest this intention. 

IV. The prescribed vocal prayers 
may be recited alternately. The case of 
persons afflicted with inability to speak 
properly is taken care of by Canon 936. 
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V. Confessors should realize and 
should keep themselves well aware of 
the fact that they can only use these 
extraordinary faculties in favor of peni- 
tents who come to confession with the 
idea and with the sincere intention of 
gaining the benefit of the jubilee. [f, 
however, the penitent should leave off 
seeking the jubilee indulgence and 
should omit the other works prescribed 
for the gaining of this indulgence, all 
the absolutions of censures, except those 
absolutions which were given in such a 
way that the censure would fall again 
upon the man who did not fulfill cer- 
tain conditions, and all the transmuta- 
tions and dispensations granted to the 
penitent remain in force. 


Confessors can use these faculties 
even in the extra-sacramental internal 
forum except where there is a question 
of special faculties for which sacra- 
mental confession is expressly required. 


Parish priests are given the faculty 
of dispensing from the jubilee visits, 
lessening their number and commuting 
them to some other pious work, accord- 
ing to the decree of the Constitution 
Per Annum Sacrum, VIII, 10. They 
can exercise these faculties not only in 
favor of their penitents but also in 
favor of every individual and every 
family in their parish. 

VI. Since the faculty of absolving 
from sins and from ecclesiastical cen- 
sures and likewise of dispensing from 
irregularity is limited and circum- 
scribed in such a way that it can be 
exercised in favor of the same penitent 
only once during the course of the Holy 
Year, that is, the first time the penitent 
gains the jubilee indulgence (Cf. the 
Constitution Per Annum Sacrum, VIII, 
13); and similarly only when the peni- 
tent has not been absolved from these 
sins and censures or dispensed from an 
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irregularity during the course of the 
Holy Year by another confessor who 
has this faculty, it is supremely neces- 
sary, for the proper performance of 
their duty, to inquire of each penitent 
burdened with these sins, censures, or 
this irregularity: 

1. Whether or not he has already 
gained the jubilee indulgence of 1951. 

2. If he has not gained the indul- 
gence, whether, since the beginning of 
the Holy Year 1951, he has been ab- 
solved from reserved sins or censures 
or dispensed from irregularity. For 
if, since Jan. 1, 1951, he has either 
gained the jubilee indulgence or has 
been absolved from sins or from cen- 
sures or has been dispensed from an 
irregularity, he cannot again obtain 
such absolution and dispensation. 

VII. Confessors should learn and 
memorize the list of sins, censures, 
penalties, and all impediments the ab- 
solution or dispensation from which is 
not included in the faculties granted to 
them. If such should be encountered, 
the confessors are to remember that 
they can only provide for the penitent 
by faithfully observing the prescrip- 
tions of the Code in canons 2254, 2290, 
and 1045, § 3. 

VIII. Neither should they fail to give 
each penitent a salutary penance, even 
though they rightly believe that the 
penitent is going to obtain the plenary 
indulgence of the jubilee. 


CERTAIN TYPES OF CENSURES 


IX. If anyone should come under 
censures not publicly known, but im- 
posed on account of injury done in 
some way to another party, the con- 
fessor should not absolve him until he 
has given satisfaction either by making 
amends for the scandal or by undoing 
the harm caused to the party who was 
injured. If the penitent is unable to 
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make such satisfaction previously, he 
must truly and seriously promise to 
make it as soon as he can. 

X. Confessors who have the power 
to absolve even from public censures 
must be very sure on this point: 

Those upon whom some censure has 
bcen imposed nominatim, and who are 
thus publicly manifest, cannot acquire 
the benefit of the jubilee until they 
have legally made satisfaction in the 
external forum. If, however, they sin- 
cerely put aside their contumacy in the 
internal forum and show themselves 
properly disposed, they can, where the 
possibility of scandal has been re 
moved, be absolved in the meantime in 
the internal forum so that they may 
gain the jubilee indulgence. They can 
be absolved, however, only with the 
obligation of submitting themselves as 
soon as possible to the external forum 
to undergo the forms of law. 


RESERVED SINS 


XI. With reference to the sin which 
is reserved as a sin, rather than by rea- 
son of a censure attached to it, by 
canon 894, confessors may not absolve 
from this sin unless the penitent for- 
mally retracts the false denunciation 
and, to the best of his ability, makes 
reparation for whatever damage may 
have followed from it. A serious and 
long-lasting penance must likewise be 
imposed. 

XII. Dealing with the case covered 
by canon 2342, even where the offence 
is not publicly known, the confessors 
must forbid the penitent to go to the 
religious house or to the church at- 
tached to it again, under penalty of hav- 
ing the censure reimposed. The penal- 
ties mentioned in canon 2342, § 2 re 
main in force. 

XIII. The confessors must not ab 
solve religious who are apostates from 
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their religious community as long as 
these persons remain outside the clois- 
ters of their community. If, however, 
these have the firm intention of return- 
ing to their religious community, a 
suitable time should be fixed for carry- 
ing out that intention and they may be 
absolved in the internal forum with the 
understanding that the censure will be 
reimposed upon them should they not 
return to the community within that 
prescribed time. Moreover, these per- 
sons should be warned that, as long as 
they remain outside their community, 
they are barred from legitimate ecclesi- 
astical acts, they are deprived of all 
the privileges that belong to their com- 
munity, they are subject to the Ordin- 
ary of the place in which they are, and 
that, even after they return, they are 
liable to the other penalties stated in 
canon 2385. A religiosus fugitivus, even 
though he has fallen under excommuni- 
cation according to the constitutions of 
his own community, can, when prop- 
erly disposed, be absolved in the in- 
ternal forum. The obligation of re- 
turning to their community as soon as 
possible must be imposed in the same 
way as in the case of an apostate, and 
with the same understanding that the 
censure will fall upon them again 
should they fail to return. If the per- 
son concerned be in sacred orders, he 
must abide by the suspension described 
in canon 2386. 


XIV. With reference to the commu- 
tation of private vows, a certain wider 
sense should be understood, so that 
confessors, according to their prudent 
judgment, may substitute even works 
which are themselves less meritorious 
for the vows themselves. 


XV. Confessors must never absolve 
anyone from the sin of reading for- 
bidden books, especially of those which 
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are forbidden under penalty of excom- 
munication in canon 2318, § 1, unless 
before absolution the penitent shall 
have given over such books to the Or- 
dinary, or to the confessor himself, or 
to another person who has the permis- 
sion to retain them, or at least unless 
he has seriously promised to destroy 
those books or to hand them over as 
soon as possible. 


DISPENSING FROM VisITSs 


XVI. With reference to the faculty 
of commuting or dispensing from the 
Holy Year visits to churches, the fol- 
lowing points are to be remembered. 

1. When anyone has obtained a dis- 
pensation with regard to one or another 
of the churches or public oratories, and 
when no obligation to visit another 
church or oratory has been imposed by 
way of commutation, he should under- 
stand that the four visits must still be 
made and that these must be made in 
the other churches or oratories. Thus 
the faithful, immediately after leaving 
a church or oratory at the end of one 
visit, can return to it again to make 
another visit. The dispensation from 
visiting a certain church is not the same 
as a lessening of the number of visits 
which must be made. 

2. If anyone should ask for not only 
a dispensation from visiting a certain 
church, but also a reduction in the 
number of the visits themselves, the 
confessors should prescribe the recita- 
tion of a number of prayers in some 
way equal to the number of visits from 
which the penitent has been dispensed. 
These prayers should be similar to the 
ones prescribed for the visits. 

3. With reference to the dispensa- 
tions and commutations mentioned 
above, the confessors should realize 
that they are burdening their own con- 
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sciences if they grant these to the faith- 
ful lightly and without a just cause. 

XVII. Since the visitation of the 
four churches is not a work obligatory 
on its own account, but only something 
imposed upon those who freely wish to 
gain the indulgence of the jubilee, the 
confessors who are privileged for a 
reasonable cause to dispense from this 
obligation in whole or in part should 
not substitute for it other works which 
the penitent is strictly obligated to per- 
form on some other grounds. 

Our most Holy Father Pius XII, by 
Divine Providence Pope, has ordered 
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this Instruction to be published so that 
there may be available to all a con- 
stant and safe interpretation of the 
faculties which will exist and of the 
works which must be accomplished for 
the gaining of the jubilee indulgence 
during the course of the coming Holy 
Year, extended to the entire world. 

Given at Rome, from the office of the 
Sacred Paenitentiaria, on the twenty- 
sixth day of December, 1950. 


N. Cardinal Canali 
Paenitentiarius Maior 
S. Luzio, Regent. 
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